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The Orchard 


and | 
Fruit Garden 


EDITED BY 


Edward Hyams 
and 


A. A. Jackson 


*There have been plenty of expensive gardening books, so 
them justified by high aesthetic quality ; but rarely have I handled 
$0 well-rounded a masterpiece. . . . Not only is it beau 
presented . .. it also mobilises a galaxy of authentic _— to 
give us “some idea of the work being done since about 19'— 


science, in changing the relationships between man and his £ fruit 
plants.” * THE GUARDIAN 


"I have never scen coloured photographs better repro’ 
I have nothing but praise for the excellent cok 


. the photography and coloured printing 
hardly be bestered.” E. H. M, Cox THE SCOTSMA™’ 


80 pages full colour illustrations 10 guineas 
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LIQUINURE 


Britain’s most successful 
liquid manure 


When you feed your plants with Liquinure, the essen- 
tial plant foods go evenly into the soil, and the plant 
takes them in quickly and naturally. Liquinure is easy 
to use. There are three types: General, Flower Special 
and Tomato Special. Bottles 2/-, 3/9. Also Liquinure 

et ah Peat Manure in bags 3/9 and 7/-; and Liquinure Bone 
Meal 2/6 and 5/6. Also the Liquisprayer 49/6. 


ae Plants don’t eat, they drink 


makes lovely rich compost 


Adco Compost Maker quickly makes 
your rubbish as useful as farmyard manure 


No need to sing the praises of compost. You know STANDARD ADCO 
that properly made it’s as rich as farmyard manure For ALL kinds of garden rubbish, i.e., 


coarse, soft or mixed refuse. 


—and a lot cheaper. 
*Properly made’ . . . that’s where Adco comes in. 28ib 13/- 
Adco speeds up the bacterial action so that heat is 
maintained even in quite small heaps. It produces 
a crumbly, easily spread, sweet smelling compost — ADCO ACCELERATOR 
and adds essential trace elements as well. for we in 
The Adco method calls for no turning or 
watering. You simply sprinkle the Adco between 
layers as you build your heap. A 14 lb. bag costs 281 = 10/- 
8/9 and makes i ton of lovely rich compost. (* Pos is charged on sizes up to 


14 Ibs — 2/-, 3/- and 3/6 respectively.) 
Prom all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, or direct from 


ADCO LTD., HARPENDEN, HERTS 
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HUMEX 


VENTMASTER 4 


Non electric, fully auto- 
matic and self-powered, this 
amazing device adjusts the 
greenhouse vent according to 
temperature changes inside 
and conditions outside, Has 
its own oforce’ 
power unit. No maintenance 
or running costs. Easily fitted 
to any it or. Adj tabi, 
according to temperature required. PRICE £4.18.6, 
Credit Terms availabie. 
HUMEX 


AUTOFAN 


HumMEX ROLLSHADES 


NEW! — better plant protection all the year. Better 
than whitewash. Rollshades are used only when needed. 
Simple to pull up or down. Rollshades are durable, 
green, translucent, heavyweight P.V.C. sheeting 
—sun resistant (not to be confused with cheap, thin 


For ventilating greenhouses 
and providing a gentile move- 
ment of air essential for 
healthy growth. Complete 
with Thermostat adjustable 
35/75 degs. F. Ready wired 
for main connection, 200/220 


polythene). On strong, spring-loaded rollers, Easily 
fixed by 2 brackets and 4 screws only on either or 
both sides of roof. 12 months guarantee. 

* Plastic covered spring Guide Wires are available as 
an optional extra. They pass through screw eyes 
attached to the biind to make a neat installation. 


or 230/250 v, A.C. 8 in. dia. fan for 
greenhouses up to 12’ x 8 £9,9.0, 
10 in, dia. fan for greenhouses up to 
18’ x 8 £12.12.0. 18 in. square 
anel for either fan 11/-. Gravity louvres 
ning when fan is not running 8 in. 
. Credit terms available. 


mounting 
to close off o 
56/- 10 in. 62/ 


aoe ROBERTS ELEC. CO. LTD. 
(Dept. R.S.V.) 
11-13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. 
Tel.: 45697 


Credit Terms available on lots of 4 or more. 


The Greenhouse for the 
discriminating gardener 


Why not send for the colourful 
catalogue of 

BATH’S Greenhouses, 

Sheds, Workshops and 
Garages. Just send a card 
with your name and address to: 


T. BATH & CO. LTD. 
(Dept. JY!), 44 NORWOOD 


This is the greenhouse for the real gardening enthusiast who 
wants the very best, but at a reasonable price. It is designed 
throughout with typical thoroughness by BATH’S—one of 
Britain’s largest and most experienced manufacturers of 


' 

Garden buildings. ' 
The ‘SUPERIOR’ is made of Western Red Cedarwood, ! 


needing no paint or creosote. The extra eaves height allows 
comfortable standing room in any part of the greenhouse 


and the ventilation is excellent. It comes ready for easy easteee nites 
assembly, with all glass and fittings, in a wide range of sizes shhinnabGee buildings for 


gardeners for over 70 years. 


—priced to sult your budget, from £36.15.0. 
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Three of the Sen esed firms in the country 
~Carters, Suttons and Allwoods—al!l use 
recommend Strawson Greenhouses. 
Their experience shows that Strawson greenhouses 
offer the perfect conditions of stable warmth in 
which plants flourish. 
The high quality of Strawson greenhouses is 
achie by skilled craftmanship and close co- 
“ with the customer. If required, Mr. 
F. Strawson will gespensily visit your garden to 
advise on siting and design. 
The knowledge of 69 years 
goes into Strawson greenhouses, acclaimed 
curyenas as the best you can buy. 
Write or "phone 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON (Ref RO/19) 
HORLEY, SURREY Tel.: 4466 


Covers an area 44’ THE WEATHER 

Just what gardeners have 

been wait 

= for use over daffodils, Chrysanthemums, Dahiias 
. can be — to 6 positions giving a cover height 


2’ and 
Easily erected. “pacity moved. Roll up for storage. 
Galvanised mild steel Western Red Cedar Timber 


work. Extra thick long-life Polyvinyl! plastic 


with bound edges. 
PRICE COMPLETE &. 10. 6 Carrlage Paid U.K. 
plastic covers from 


Posts and framework only, (if 
the Access Carden Frame) £2. 0. 

high flower cover posts are available in multiplies 
of 1 foot at an increased cost of only 3/- per set per foot. 
Write for further details of the Access Flower and 
Garden Frames 


ACCESS. FRAMES 


Telephone: CRICK 301 


UNBREAKABLE 
POLYTHENE 


PLANT 
POTS 


SILVER MEDAL SOUTHPORT 1959 60 
@ LABOUR SAVING 

@ HEALTHIER GROWTH 

@ MORE ECONOMICAL GROWTH 
The secret’s in the shape and drainage. 
Dia.: 2°, 24°, 3°, 34°, 44°, 5°» 74°59" 
Cost: sd. 6d. 7d. od. 1/6 2/9 4/- 5/6 


also SAUCERS and CULTURE RINGS 
From all good SUNDRIESMEN 


DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury Road 
London N.W.9 
Tel.: COLindale 6945 


The 
MASTER 


Pneumatic aver 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Rood, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


ACCESS DRoN Wal AYER 

FLOWER COVER & SYRINGES 

fv 


HARD LAWN 
TENNIS 
COuRTS 


as used for 
the British 
Hard Court 
Championships 
at Bournemouth 
and first-class 
Tournaments 
throughout the 
country. 


Men’ s Singles Final, British Hard Court Championships 
on ‘En-Tout-Cas’ Court, 1960 


BOWLING GREENS - FOOTBALLGROUNDS - CRICKET PITCHES 
RUNNING TRACKS - SWIMMING POOLS - SQUASH RACKETS COURTS 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD. 


23 SYSTON, LEICESTER (sysrow 3322/7) — London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 


GUARANTEED 
HALLS 
SHEDS - GREENHOUSES - WORKSHOPS 

Last Longer - Look Better ! 
NO PAINT NEEDED 


MORTICED AND TENONED JOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


GREENHOUSES SHEDS 

from £20.15.0 from £15.10.0 
Available for cash or for 10% 
of the cash price and balance 
over 6, 12, 18 or 24 months, 


FREE Write re for Super Catalogue showing FREE DELIVERY 
Cedarwood in full natural colours. ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD 44-11 PADDOCK WOOD- TONBRIDGE - KENT 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


ICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
We Invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the result at various stages of growth. 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones: 


Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


Messenve 


Fate HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
& HEATING ENGINEERS 
be Designs and Estimates 
; submitted at your 
request or we will build a 
to your specification. 
Write fer Cotalogue 


MESSENGER & CO. LTD. 


LOUGHBOROUGH. Tel.: 2691 Londen Office: 46 Victoria Street, S.W.!. Tel. Abbey 2040 


| LAWNMAN 


for hand or power 
operation 


The “SISIS” UNIVERSAL HAND FRAME and implements for 
PIERCING, RAKING, BRUSHING and ROLLING. Interchange- 
able without tools. 

This equipment can also be ted with the HOWARD ROTAVA- 
TOR BANTAM, BULLFINCH, DEMON, CLIFFORD CULTI- ~... 
VATOR Mk. 1, SHAY ROTOGARDENER 120 and WOLSELEY ~-" 
MERRY TILLER, by use of ““SISIS” Implement control. 


Fully illustrated Brochure on request 


W. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD. CHEADLE & MACCLESFIELD, CHESHIRE 
Phone GATiey 4262/3 


It will cut with less effort * newly-sown lawns without pulling 

* long grass up to 12° high * wet or wilted grass 

Ss ly positioned flexible Sheffield steel blades give the 
a unique ‘scissor-cut’ action that does not 

upon finicky fine-adjustment of the cylinder or constant 

resharpeniang. 

No tugging with the Flexa. It glides over rough uneven 

grass just as casily as over a smooth lawn, and will cut 

to within jin. of the ground—casy propulsion is a main 

feature of our machines. Please write for full details. 

* Grass boxes available for all models 

* Every machine guaranteed three years 


4 sizes (12, 14, 16 and 18-in. widths) 
PRICES FROM £8 PLUS P.T. 


THE FLEXA LAWN MOWER CO., LTD., 25 Guildford Rd., Woking, Surrey 
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The 8.E.N. “PO three” is a High 

Quality, newly desi |, fully mobile 

writ, weighing only tb. complete with 

15 fe. length of hose and tyre chuck. ideal 
for spraying insecticides in glasshouses 

and for Spray Painting using the 1M Spray 
Gun which can be supplied as an extra. 
Also suitable for tyre inflation with the 
standard chuck provided. 

The compressor is direct-coupied to a {| h.p. 
Crompton Parkinson electric motor, 
effectively protected against over- -load or 
burn-out by a special “Thermotrip” cut-out 


device. 
ded by Piant P ion Led. 
Write for Leaflet CB,202 


Best Control ~ 


Y 
with... 


B.E.N. COMPRE SEDS AIR EQUIPMENT 


S E.N. PATENTS LTO. (Division of BROOM 4 WADELTD.) Ya. HIGH WYCOMBE BUCKS 


Back-break and tedious time - wasting 
are things of the past with the TARPEN 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CUTTER. Weighing 
only 6 Ib., its well-guarded reciprocating 
blades give the clean secateur cut approved 
by professional gardeners. 


Price: from £17. 10s. 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER—The most powerful and efficient electric 
machine of its kind on the market. It give you fast, close cutting of 
grass and weed growth in places inaccessible to mowers and motor 
sythes, ¢.g. on steep banks, ditch sides, etc. 

Price: from £14. 108. (P.T. extra) 


Tools that are really built for the job. 


A poy ee leaflet giving all the details of these machines and the Tarpen Hoe/ 
hain Saws, etc. Deferred terms can easily be arranged. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


24 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, $.W.3. Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
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BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 
PLATFORM SIZE WHEELS 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 12° by 2° 
with ROLLER BEARING 


12" DETACHABLE TOP PNEUMATIC TYRED 


carriage £416.12. 6 raio 


HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for illustrated catalogue (HS/) for complete range of 
sizes and models 


SANGRAL 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SPECIAL 


Produced 
Specially to 
assist in the 
growing of 
Exhibition 
Quality Blooms 


Bottles 2/3, 3/9 Half-Gallon 27/- 
THE ORGANIC BASED PLANT FOOD 


GET IT TODAY 


| “PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES 


* Instantaneous opening for rain, still 
leaving side protection. 

* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 

* No bolts, putty, etc. 

PLUIE MAJOR (as illustrated) 


| Size 4’ 9° long, 4’ wide, 20° high in the centre. 
ends £9 Os. Od. 


Price complete £10 10s. Od. Extension without | 


PLUIE ‘15° 
addition to the famous PL UIE range. 

9 long ¥ 2° wide, 15," high. Price 
| Ex-Works 15s. Od. 


ROYAL SHOW, Cambridge 
| GREAT YORKSHIRE SH OW, Harrogate 
KENT COUNTY SHOW, Maidstone 


| Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 
POULTMURE LTD 


RIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH T 
WEYBRIDGE S SURREY WEYBRIDGE 2286 


You must 
try the 


NEW 


POLYTHENE 
HORTIGULTURAL 
SUPER POTS 

by 


SEAFORTH 


@ Absolutely 
Growerseverywhereare @ P roven better for grow- 
congratulatinguson the economical 
many advantages of this @ Washable, can be used 
new kind of Flower Pot. _ year after year. 
Ask your usual dealer. 9 Lightweight and colour- 
ful, easier to stack. 
We manufacture the largest 
range of Plastic Moulded Bulb Bowls, Flower Pots, 
Saucers, Flower Pot Covers, Cacti Pots, Cones, Planters. 
Liners and Ball Feet, etc., in the United Kingdom. 
Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List 

available to Traders on request. 

Works, Oakhurst R4., 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex 
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RICHARDSON 


W. RICHARDSON NO C® LIMITED 


117 VICTORIA ST. 


NEASHAM ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.1 


DARLINGTON AND HEATING ENGINEERS 


Show house recently supplied to a private garden 
in Buckinghamshire 


Take the toil out of gardening with the 
i al... 
AUTOGARDENER 


The UNIVERSAL AUTOGARDENER with its powerful 
VILLIERS 4-stroke O.H.V. ENGINE and efficient easily fitted 
attachments, combines in ONE Machine a complete mechan- 
ised gardening system, which PLOUGHS & ROTARY CULTI- 
ie be VATES - HOES & RIDGES - CUTS GRASS & SCRUB - TRIMS 
“ag t HEDGES - SAWS TIMBER - TOWS A TRAILER - SPRAYS 
INSECTICIDES Driving power is transmitted to the landwheels and 
attachments through a 3-speed and reverse gearbox. Large low- 
pressure pneumatic tyres for easy handling over rough ground; 
easy handle starting ; economy of running—4-6 hours work 
per gallon of petrol—are other noteworthy features. 


Write for full details 
and name of nearest 
stockist to: 


ALLEN & 
SIMMONDS 


(Auto Culto) LTD. 
De Montfort Road, 
Reading, Berks. 
Tel. Reading 54471 


> 


SEASONED OAK 


the famous 
all-glass range 
for MULTI- 
PURPOSE, 
MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY 


THE ALL-GLASS OAK- 
WORTH range £23.7.6. 
Lew deposits easy monthly 
terms. 


LEAN-TO'S, various 
from £21.15.6. Low 


easy monthly terms. 


% TREMENDOUS STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY 

* WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 

% ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE * FREE DELIVERY 
% ERECTION SERVICE *& DEFERRED TERMS 


every OAKWORTH has a 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


HOUSES 

These handsome PLANT HOUSES combine B-SERI 

the tremendous strength and rigidity of the famous C22 Si = 
Oakworth Seasoned Oak construction with the 

beauty of first clear Red Cedar boarding. (Above, right) DUAL-PURPOSE ‘H’ RANGE from 

rovide full Oakworth efficiency for growing £2 5.0.0. deposits and eary monthly terms. In this 

Pot ts, Seedlings, Cuttings, etc. . can automatically be erected 


FREE CATALOGUE 227% 


OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES, DEPT. OJ., WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY AND AUGUST 


Shows 


Saturpay, July 1 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
(Second day) 


National Rose Society’s Show, in the 
New Hall. 


Delphinium Society’s Show, in the Old 
Hall. 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 5 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


British National Carnation Society’s 


Saturpay, July 8 
Show, in the Old Hall. 


12 NOON to 7 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 11 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show and Fruit 


and Vegetable Competition, in the 


WepnNESDAY, July 12 New Hall. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, July 18 National Association of Flower 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. Arrangement Societies’ Festival of 
Wepnespay, July 19 Floral Decoration, in both Halls. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. J Please note revised time of opening. 
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Shows— continued 


Tuespay, July 25 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Wepnespay, July 26 Hall. 

10 A.M, to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show and ‘Tree and 
Shrub Competition, in the New Hall. 
Gladiolus Competition British 
Fuchsia Society’s Competition, in 


the Old Hall. 


Tuespay, August 15 
12 NOON to 6 P.M, 

Wepnespay, August 16 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fripay, August 18 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 

SaturpDay, August 19 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


British Gladiolus Society’s Show, in 
the Old Hall. 


Tugspay, August 29 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, August 30 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Hall. 


Lectures 
Tuespay, July 11, at 3 P.M. “Lilies in an East Coast Scottish Garden”, 
by THE LORD ELPHINSTONE. 


Tuespay, July 25, at 3 P.M. “Daphnes”’, by MR, £. HODGKIN. 
Tuespay, August 15, at 3 P.M. “Fuchsias”, by MR. B, W. RAWLINS. 


Tuespay, August 29, at 3 P.M. “Hardy Ferns”, by MR. GERALD PERRY 
and MRS. FRANCES PERRY, F.L.S. 


Competitions—'The following Competitions will be held in con- 
junction with Fortnightly Shows: 


July 11—12. Fruit and Vegetable Competition. 


August 15-16. Gladiolus Competition. 
Tree and Shrub Competition. 


Schedules may be obtained from the Secretary. 


Lily Group-—Arrangements have been made for members of the 
Lily Group to visit The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, on Saturday, 
July 8. 

There will be a co-operative display of lilies at the Fortnightly Show 
on July 11 and 12. Members of the Lily Group are invited to bring or 
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send lilies for this Co-operative Display. SiR FREDERICK STERN, the 
Chairman of the Group, has kindly undertaken to supervise the staging 
of this display. Any member who would like to supply flowers for this 
exhibit is asked to let the Secretary of the Lily Committee know, on or 
before the preceding Wednesday, the names of the lilies he proposes to 
supply and the number of stems of each, so that the necessary arrange- 
ments in regard to space, etc., may be made and cards prepared showing 
the names of the lilies and the names of the exhibitors. 

At 7 p.M. on Tuesday, July 11, members of the Lily Group and their 
friends will dine together in the Restaurant of the New Hall. 

An Excursion to Highdown, the garden of siR FREDERICK and LADY 
STERN, has been arranged for members of the Lily Group on Saturday, 
July 22. 

A Discussion on “‘Asiatic Lilies”, excluding those of Persia, Turkey 
and the U.S.S.R., will be held in the Lecture Room in the New Hall 


on Tuesday, July 25, at 4.30 P.M. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the succeeding day or days being in each 
case a repetition of that given on the first. 

July 12-14. ‘The Propagation of Plants. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 
July 19-20. Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Joint Chrysanthemum Committee —The Joint Chrysanthemum 
Committee will meet at 12 NOON at the Fortnightly Shows on August 15 
and 29, October 10 and 24, and November 28; on September 26 at the 
Great Autumn Show; at 12.30 P.M, at the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Shows on Friday, September 15, and Friday, November 3; 
at 2 P.M. on Friday, September 8, at the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Provincial Show, ‘The Sun Pavilion, Harrogate ; and at 12 NOON 
on Tuesday, November 14, and Tuesday, December 12. 


Joint Dahlia Committee— The Joint Dahlia Committee will meet 
at 11 A.M. on the first day of every Fortnightly Show from August 15 to 
October 10; at 10.30 A.M. on Wednesday, August 23, at Southport 
Flower Show; at 2.15 P.M. at the National Dahlia Society’s Show on 
Tuesday, September 5; and at 11 A.M. on ‘Tuesday, September 26, at 
the Great Autumn Show. 


International Horticultural Congress, 1962—In accordance 
with the recommendation of the XVth International Horticultural 
Congress held at Nice in April, 1958, the XVIth Congress will be held 
in Brussels from August 31 to September 8, 1962. It will be organized 
by the International Society for Horticultural Science. Information 
may be obtained from the Congress Secretariat, State Agricultural 
College, Coupure Links, 235, Ghent, Belgium. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
C. D. Brickell, B.Sc. 


His season has so far proved to be an extremely early one and visitors 

who came to the Gardens during late May and early June in order 
to see the azaleas and rhododendrons in flower may well have been 
disappointed to find the majority of species and hybrids past their best. 
The Kurume azaleas, normally in full flower during the last two weeks in 
May, had finished flowering early in the month and many other plants 
in the Gardens were flowering at least three weeks earlier than usual. 

By the end of June the majority of the trees and shrubs which have 
contributed so liberally to the spring display will have finished flowering 
and much of the interest will now be centred on the borders of roses, 
annuals, and herbaceous plants and the Floral and Vegetable ‘T'rials. 
On entering the Gardens by the Main Gate many visitors will notice 
the plants growing against the Laboratory walls. ‘The large specimen of 
Rosa ‘Mermaid’, a hybrid Bracteata introduced in 1918, always attracts 
considerable attention with its large, single, yellow flowers, produced 
over a period of several months during the summer. Another climbing 
rose planted nearby, ‘Belle of Portugal’, is not often seen in gardens and 
is best grown on a warm sunny wall. During May of this year it flowered 
extremely well, bearing a profusion of elegant, silvery pink, double 
flowers. An excellent evergreen climber, the Chinese Trachelospermum 
jasminoides, with white, sweetly-scented, jasmine-like flowers is planted 
nearby and closer to the entrance of the Laboratory specimens of 
Abutilon megapotamicum, a Brazilian shrub, generally regarded as some- 
what tender, may be seen. This species carries dainty red and yellow 
lantern-like flowers throughout the summer and can be a most rewarding 
shrub if the long slender growths are trained against a wall. 

Salvia neurepia is another somewhat tender shrub from Mexico 
which is equally floriferous. It forms a compact bush of some 3 or 
4 feet covered with sprays of bright red flowers from June onwards, 
contrasting well with the pale green, aromatic foliage. A similar species, 
also from Mexico, which is frequently confused with S. neurepia is 
S. grahamii, but it can be distinguished by the smaller, darker green 
leaves and its later flowering habit. Another noteworthy and uncommon 
climber growing on the archway at the north end of the laboratory is 
Jasminum x stephanense, a hybrid between J. officinale and the red- 
flowered 7. beesianum, which covers the wall with sprays of scented, 
pink-flushed flowers. 

Amongst the many herbaceous plants to be seen in the mixed and 
herbaceous borders, Campanula ‘Loddon Anna’, a seedling of C. lacti- 
flora with beautiful pink flowers, is well worth noting. A number of the 
varieties of herbaceous phlox is also growing in these borders, and 
amongst the best are ‘Brigadier’, a variety with large brilliant orange-red 
(292) 
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flowers, ‘Duchess of York’, a salmon-pink variety with a white eye 
and the deep lavender ‘Amethyst’; choice of variety will of course 
depend on individual taste, but a wide selection of varieties may be seen 
by Fellows wishing to choose plants suitable for their own gardens. 

The family Compositae also provides a wealth of border plants and 
amongst those suitable for the front of the border are several varieties 
of Erigeron, ‘Vanity’ is a clear pink up to 24 feet tall, whilst ‘Felicity’ and 
‘Festivity’, the former with deep pink flowers, the latter with fine- 
rayed, lilac flowers, are slightly dwarfer in habit. Liatris spicata from 
the southern United States is another attractive member of the Com- 
positae, with bluish mauve clusters of flowers on a narrow spike-like 
inflorescence, and together with other species, such as L. pycnostachya 
and L. elegans, deserves to be more widely grown. 

The genus Penstemon provides a large selection of plants for the 
border and the sub-shrubby P. isophyllus, although a native of Mexico, 
appears to be hardy on a well-drained soil. The graceful flowering 
stems may reach a height of 4 or more feet before producing its numer- 
ous, narrowly trumpet-shaped, crimson flowers. P. ovatus is a dwarfer 
plant growing to about 2} feet, with larger, blue or bluish purple flowers. 

Battleston Hill, the area of the Gardens primarily devoted to 
cultivating a wide selection of rhododendrons and camellias, is often 
thought to have provided most of its floral display early in the year. 
This is for the most part true, for there are few flowers which can equal 
the azaleas and rhododendrons for colourful brilliance and abundance 
of flower, but many other plants are also grown on Battleston Hill to 
extend the flowering season and provide interest for as much of the 
year as possible. 

Many lilies, both species and hybrids, may be seen here during July 
and amongst the most outstanding are the Bellingham Hybrids, raised 
in America from crosses between L. parryi, L. humboldtii and L. 
pardalinum. "This group is exceptionally vigorous in growth, many 
reaching a height of some 7-8 feet, with terminal inflorescences of forty 
or more ““Turk’s Cap” flowers in varying shades of orange and yellow. 
Two of the best clones separated from the Bellingham Hybrids are 
‘Shuksan’, whose pale orange flowers are dotted with dark crimson spots. 
and ‘Royal Favourite’, probably the best of the yellow-flowered cultivars 
in this group. Many people might not have the space for lilies of such 
vigour and size, but a number of other hybrids, several of them raised 
in America, are also grown in the Gardens and these are more suitable 
for the small garden, for while they are shorter in stature most are 
vigorous and good garden plants. Outstanding amongst them is 
‘Enchantment’, a recipient of the F.C.C., with brilliant orange-red, 
upright flowers on stems 3-4 feet high; this hybrid has the additional 
advantage of producing bulbils freely in the leaf axils, thus affording 
an easy means of propagation and should undoubtedly become very 
popular in gardens, ‘Joan Evans’, a similar hybrid with golden yellow 
flowers, spotted maroon, ‘Destiny’ and ‘Prosperity’, also with yellow 
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flowers and ‘Harmony’ with orange flowers have all been planted in the 
Gardens, mainly in the borders adjoining the Broad walk leading to the 
top of Battleston Hill. 

Amongst the species L. martagon and its variety, the beautiful pure 
white L. martagon album, commonly known as “Turk’s-cap”’ or 
‘“‘Martagon”’ lilies, are easily grown. In nature L. martagon is dis- 
tributed over a very wide area throughout much of Europe and Siberia 
and, as would be expected from a species with such a wide distribution, 
varies considerably. Many forms have purplish pink flowers of little 
distinction, but L. martagon cattaniae, with dark burgundy-red, 
unspotted flowers, and L. martagon sanguineo-purpureum, a similar 
variety with spotted flowers, are superior to the type and well worth 
growing. L. martagon dalmaticum of gardens has been used for both 
these varieties and the name should now be discarded. 

L. chalcedonicum, an inhabitant of certain mountains in Greece, is 
sometimes known as the “Scarlet Turks’-cap” and is undoubtedly one 
of the most outstanding species with brilliant waxy-red flowers on stems 
about 34 feet tall. It is difficult to grow in cultivation, being liable to 
attack by Botrytis and resenting disturbance, but a clump is now 
established on Battleston Hill and should be flowering during July. 
Close by, in the Rhododendron species beds, is the equally lovely L. 
canadense, the first American lily to be known in Europe, being intro- 
duced by the French about 1620. The form grown at Wisley has deep 
red-brown flowers, but the species is rather variable and orange and 
yellow forms are well-known in cultivation. Its graceful, pendent, bell- 
shaped flowers are produced on stems 5 feet or more in height and 
although many American lilies are difficult to cultivate successfully in 
this country, L. canadense, given the right conditions of moist peaty, 
well-drained soil in slight shade, proves fairly easy, and should be 
included in any garden where lilies can be grown. 

The yellow-flowered L. szovitsianum from the Northern Caucasus, 
appreciates a cool position and deep soil on the edge of woodland, and 
both this species and L. hansont, an orange-yellow ‘‘Martagon”’ lily 
from Korea, have proved comparatively easy in cultivation. ‘These 
species, together with a number of American lilies like L. superbum and 
L. pardalinum, can be seen growing in the wild garden or areas nearby. 

Although late in the season for rhododendrons, R. auriculatum and 
its hybrid with R. diaprepes, ‘Polar Bear’ should now be in flower. 
Both have formed large spreading bushes and prolong the display with 
their large trusses of freely produced, fragrant, white flowers. ‘Polar 
Bear’ was raised at Tower Court, Ascot, as were two other late-flowering 
hybrids ‘Amor’ and ‘Red Cap’, represented both in the wild garden and 
on Battleston Hill. ‘Amor’, raised by crossing R. griersonianum with 
R. thayerianum, forms a large shrub with soft pink flowers; ‘Red Cap’, 
a cross between R. didymum and R. eriogynum, is more suitable for the 
smaller garden, reaching a height of some 4 to 5 feet, with trusses of 
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From Battleston Hill the visitor may well walk through some of the 
Trial grounds towards Weather Hill, where the two long rose borders 
and the annual border should be in full flower. The rose collection at 
Wisley includes many well-known varieties, and although the soil is far 
from ideal for growing roses to perfection, the surface mulch of well- 
rotted farmyard manure applied in April, encourages a good display of 
flowers. Amongst the older varieties the pink ‘Madame Butterfly’ is still 
in the top class both for scent and form of flower, but the salmon-pink 
‘Ophelia’ and ‘Shot Silk’ with bright cerise-pink flowers, are almost as 
popular. ‘Ena Harkness’ and ‘Etoile de Hollande’ are still favourite red 
varieties but since the war many comparable in colour and form have 
been raised and are gradually coming to the fore, ‘Independence’ and 
‘Radar’ being two such varieties grown at Wisley. Also very popular 
are the Floribunda roses, with their extended season of flowering. 
‘Cocorico’ is a dazzling scarlet which attracts much attention, whilst the 
dwarfer, velvety ‘Red Favourite’-is also much admired. ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’, a new floribunda variety with pink flowers almost the shape 
of a hybrid tea, is planted in a semi-circular bed to the left of the main 
borders and its vigorous growth and free-flowering habit should ensure 
its popularity in the future. 

Fellows, who have not visited the Gardens for some time, will notice 
the development of the area on the north side of Weather Hill. The soil 
in this part of the Gardens is considerably heavier than elsewhere, and a 
Model Vegetable Garden has been laid out there which was cropped for 
the first time last year with a selection of vegetables in general use. This 
proved very interesting to visitors during 1960 and an additional bed 
has been reserved for less common vegetables which may provide 
suggestions for their own kitchen gardens. 

On the Vegetable Trial Grounds, situated a short way from the 
Gardens in Wisley Village, a number of trials of vegetables may be 
inspected. The dwarf French beans, of which forty-one stocks were 
sown in the open on May 11, should be reaching maturity during July, 
and a trial of forty-three stocks of parsley, sown on March 7, may also 
be seen. 

The rock garden and alpine house should also provide a display of 
many interesting and colourful plants. Species of Codonopsis, a genus 
of climbing plants nearly related to Campanula, with blue, bell-like 
flowers are growing in various places close to shrubs where their slender 
growths can intertwine amongst the branches. The arching sprays of 
Gentiana asclepiadea, the ‘Willow Gentian”, with deep blue or white 
flowers are very distinctive, and many other rock plants like the white 
flowered Nierembergia repens (N. rivularis) from South America, and 
Polygonum milletii, a native of the Himalayas, with spikes of deep red 
flowers will claim the visitors’ attention. 

Amongst other noteworthy plants to be found in various parts of the 
Gardens are specimens of the North American Catalpa bignonioides, the 
“Indian Bean Tree’’, so called from the long, slender fruits which bear 
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a resemblance to bean pods. At this season the pyramidal inflorescences 
of frilly white flowers, spotted with yellow and purple, are very con- 
spicuous. Aesculus parviflora is another North American shrub or small 
tree which can be recommended as a lawn shrub; it spreads by means 
of suckers and forms a shrub some 12 feet or more in height, usually 
broader than it is high, and produces the numerous “‘candlesticks”’ of 
white flowers during July and August. Both these plants may be seen 
in Seven Acres where many varieties of Philadelphus, commonly known 
as “Mock Orange”’ or “Syringa”’, should also be in flower. 


PLANTS AT INSHRIACH 
Jack Drake 


(Lecture given on February 14, 1961: DR. GEORGE TAYLOR, D.SC., V.M.H., 
in the Chatr) 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are very fortunate this afternoon that MR. JACK 
DRAKE has been winkled out of his highland frozen fastness to come down 
here and show us some of the glories of his garden at Inshriach. It is 
a great pity that the people who go to our shows at Chelsea and to the 
fortnightly shows here do not realize how well, or how so much better, 
some of the plants are grown in the North than they are in the South. 
I occasionally make a sortie north to preside over the Joint Rock Garden 
Committee, and, in doing so, I see some of the displays at the Scottish 
Rock Garden Club shows. I think it is true to say that the exhibits put 
up by MR. DRAKE are always of outstanding merit. I marvel how some of 
the rare, and what we term difficult, plants are grown so splendidly by 
MR. DRAKE. I know too that he grows at Inshriach some of the extremely 
difficult primula species which I thought had disappeared from cultiva- 
tion in this country. 

I do not imagine that MR. DRAKE will be able to give us any hints 
on growing these rare alpines down here since we lack the climate, the 
pure air and the hard winters which, I think, account for a good deal 
of his success. 


MR. DRAKE: I want to make quite clear before we start this afternoon 
that this is by no means a lecture. It is merely a walk round the garden 
at Inshriach, stopping at random to discuss certain plants. I think I 
should just tell you something about the garden and where it is situated. 

Inshriach consists of a small nursery and a garden. It is situated 
right in the very centre of Scotland about five miles south of Aviemore, 
800 feet up in the valley of the River Spey. On the east, we have the 
great massif of the Cairngorms, and on the west, we have the less 
spectacular but even more beautiful Monadhliadh mountains. Inshriach 
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is only a twenty-minute walk from the famous beauty spot Loch An 
Eileen. The trees are mostly Scots firs and birch and the soil is peaty 
and gravelly. 

The garden and nursery are carved out of a large birch wood. The 
actual garden itself is quite small, being under a quarter of an acre in 
size, while the nursery is something under two acres. The garden con- 
sists of quite a large rock garden which is constructed of the natural 
stone of the area, and a wild garden which consists of a small, shallow 
valley with a burn running through the centre and a pool and some 
waterfalls. We also have a small sunk formal garden with dry-stone 
walls round the edge, on the top of which are scree beds, in which we 
grow some of our more precious alpines. We also have an alpine house 
which is chiefly for very early spring-flowering plants as, in the open 
in our area, they would be ruined by the devastating late spring frosts 
which we have at Inshriach. ‘The soil is extremely poor, as anyone who 
has gardened where birch trees grow will know. It is very light shallow 
gravel and extremely acid with very little humus, but the one redeeming 
feature, possibly one of the most important things in the whole garden, 
is the absolutely perfect drainage. We do not have to worry about 
drainage at all. 

The climate is extremely severe. We are as far as we can be from 
the sea and we are also 525 miles north of London. The rule is zero 
temperatures in the winter, rather than the exception. We have not 
had them this year yet, but normally we reach zero in the winter, and, 
in the twenty-two years we have been there, we have reached many 
degrees below zero. More often than not, we get these very severe 
frosts before snow falls, and we may freeze, before the snow falls, up 
to two or three feet into the ground. Being in a valley, we have devastat- 
ing late spring frosts, as much as 20° in the first week in May, and since 
we have been at Inshriach, we have registered a frost in every single 
month of the year, and that includes June, July and August. 

Shrubs are practically useless in our area. ‘Those which you people 
down in the South consider to be absolutely bone hardy and no bother 
at all, will be blasted to the ground with us. Many shrubs which grow 
higher than the snow level, which is sometimes about 18 inches or 2 feet, 
will be killed down to snow level, and trees tend to be shrubs with us. 
So it is quite useless to try and grow any but the most dwarf of shrubs. 
Those which are normally covered by snow in the winter, such as many 
of the dwarf rhododendron and the shrub potentillas, are successful. 
But the taller shrubs, with one or two exceptions, are quite useless in 
our area. 

It is against this background that we should look at the plants that 
we grow. I feel that probably the most interesting part of this talk is 
not perhaps the beauty and the rarity of the plants you may see but the 
fact that they can exist in those sorts of conditions, 

All kinds of plants appear under the name Pulsatilla vulgaris 
‘Budapest’ but this (Fig. 79) I believe to be the true one. It is certainly 
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one of the most beautiful plants we grow, ice-blue with a very large 
flower. It blooms rather earlier than most other pulsatillas. We find 
that it does best with us in a very poor gravelly soil. If you start feeding 
it with leaf mould or peat or any other fertilizer, it seems to fade out, 
but if you starve it in almost pure gravel, it grows with considerable 
success. 

We also grow Pulsatilla vulgaris coccinea with scarlet-crimson 
flowers, sometimes known as ‘Eva Constance’, a very lovely plant 
flowering rather later than ‘Budapest’, not quite so strong in constitution 
but quite easy to grow. Normally speaking, people say pulsatillas must 
have lime but we have proved that that is unnecessary. ‘They grow in 
the most acid conditions, so long as they do not have too much humus. 

Among the campanulas we grow is a rather beautiful Caucasian one 
Campanula bellidifolia. Nearly all Caucasian plants seem to be success- 
ful with us. This revels in scree, a very stony arid scree with practically 
no soil. We must have had this particular plant for the past twelve 
years. It always covers itself with a magnificent display of violet bells 
in rather late spring or early summer, generally before most other 
campanulas. 

We are very good, at Inshriach, at nearly all types of primula. 
Auricula ‘Blairside Yellow’ is a comparatively new plant. It is growing 
in a trough and is a very small plant indeed. If any of you should obtain 
it, you want to grow it in conjunction with other tiny plants. It is a 
perfectly easy little auricula to grow. It flowers most profusely and does 
it twice a year. It is very simple to divide and increase; you just pull it 
to pieces after flowering. It has an easy-going nature and a strong con- 
stitution but it should always be remembered that it should never be 
grown near any strong-growing plant, or it will be smothered. 

Fig. 87 shows Primula pubescens ‘Rufus’. We find that the best place 
to grow these Primula pubescens forms which are, to all intents and 
purposes, dwarf auriculas, is in dry-stone walls round the formal sunk 
garden. They grow magnificently well there and if any of you have 
dry-stone walls, I would strongly recommend you to try some of these 
there. You will find that they grow extremely well in the walls and 
flower freely. We find we cannot resist growing a lot of them from 
seed to see what we will get. One of the seedlings we raised, to our 
great delight, received the Award of Merit last spring, Primula pubescens 
‘Christine’. It has the great advantage of a most robust constitution 
and is very, very free flowering. It is rather like an old-rose-coloured 
form of the old favourite ‘Mrs. J. H. Wilson’. It is just as free flowering 
and a well-worthwhile primula. 

Our form of Soldanella montana (Fig. 81) is not an ordinary one. 
A lot of alpine growers find great difficulty in flowering soldanellas. 
This form appeared in a batch of Soldanella montana raised from wild 
seed. It looked very robust so we pulled it out for our stock plant to 
see what would happen. It was just a lucky dip and is an extraordinary 
plant which never stops flowering. It flowers in the spring and again 
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in the early autumn just as freely. By propagating it we have been able 
to distribute it to certain people. Wherever we have distributed it, it 
does the same. In gardens where the soldanellas normally do not flower 
freely, this one does, and this actual plant received a First Class Certifi- 
cate four or five years ago. 

Ramonda mycont, better known as R. pyrenaica, does extremely well. 
They flower their heads off in the dry-stone walls. They should always 
have a position facing north, or at least in full shade. They come from 
the Pyrenees, where they normally inhabit damp, mossy rocks, generally 
near streams where they are splashed over with water. They do not 
need that in cultivation so long as they have a cool root run and face 
north where they seldom see the sun. Some people find them difficult, 
but certainly in our light, sandy soil, in which we put a lot of peat, they 
grow extremely well, and we have some plants 12 to 15 inches across. 

Fig. 80 shows a remarkable plant. It is a hybrid between Celsia 
acaulis, which is like a little dwarf verbascum without any stems and a 
little boss of flowers in the centre, and Verbascum phoeniceum. So far 
as I know, it has no proper name. We call it Celsia acaulis hybrid. It 
is a magnificent plant with smoky apricot-bronze flowers. It sets no 
seed and therefore all its strength can be put into flowering, and it 
flowers solidly from late spring, all through the summer, until the late 
frosts. Some people will say that it is short lived, but grown on a scree 
as this one is, it seems to be indestructible. 

We grow celmisias in Scotland better than you ever will in the South. 
I cannot tell you why. They come from New Zealand and there are 
any number of species. They are very mixed and muddled because they 
hybridize freely. This particular one (Fig. 90) is known as Celmisia 
spectabilis ‘Argentea’. It is very popular at the present time with people 
who go in for modern flower arrangements. The spear-like leaves are 
a vivid silver and remain that way all through the winter, which is a 
great added advantage to the plant. The flowers, which are like large 
white marguerites, have a shining, glistening quality and attract visitors 
tremendously. When this clump is out in the garden, visitors look at 
little else. It is a magnificent plant. 

The normal Jncarvillea grandiflora grown in gardens has a short 
stem but this particular variety (Fig. 91) has no stem at all, and produces 
vivid carmine-pink trumpets in late spring, over very small leaves. 
I should warn you that when the flowers fade, the leaves elongate. If 
you are growing this plant, which is the Ludlow and Sherriff plant under 
the name of grandiflora, you want to allow plenty of room for expansion 
of the leaves, or they will smother the plants next to them. We find it 
very easy to grow and long lived, so long as the drainage is perfect and 
the soil is light. I think it likes a bit of feeding in the way of peat or 
leaf mould, but the plants are easy-going and most spectacular. 

Fig. 84 shows an unusual form of Gentiana acaulis, possibly G. 
alpina, It is in fact a small form of acaulis. I believe it is right to say 
that it is a lime-hater and it is the most prolific of all the acau/is forms. 
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It never fails to cover itself with short, neat, dark blue trumpets and is 
an extremely neat and tidy little plant to grow. The late MR. DAVID 
WILKIE would never agree that this was G. alpina but he never could 
tell me what it really was so I still continue to call it G. alpina. 

The autumn-flowering gentians do extremely well in Scotland. 
This particular one (Fig. 77) is something of a Cinderella. It is one 
of the late MR. G. H. BERRY’s hybrids known as Gentiana Fasta ‘High- 
lands’, That was the name of his house—‘Highlands’’—and that is 
how he named it. It is very like the well-known Macaulayi but the 
flower is half as big again and is amazingly long stemmed, probably 
6 inches long, and it trails along the ground. The result is that you get 
an astonishingly showy patch of colour when it is out. It is hardly known 
at all but it is a really robust grower with large and attractive flowers. 

The colour does not do Fig. 78 justice, but we maintain that this 
is the best autumn gentian of the lot with us. It is hardly known at all 
and it is reputed to come out of the same pod as the famous Gentiana 
Macaulayi. That being the case, we have called it Gentiana Macaulayi 
‘Kingfisher’. It is nearest to the famous G. sino-ornata. It flowers a fort- 
night earlier and has an extremely tidy and compact habit, which stno- 
ornata does not always have. It is just as easy to grow and, although not 
a rampant grower, can be pulled to pieces and replanted in the same way. 
It hates lime and likes plenty of leaf mould or peat in the soil and half 
shade. It really is one of the best of all gentians. LUDLOW and SHERRIFF 
collected a very fine form of Gentiana veitchiorum. It was known for 
some time under the number LS 13321, and is, I think, the best form of 
G. veitchiorum. It is a magnificent Prussian blue which is difficult to 
photograph. The colour is really remarkable and it will produce four 
or five flowers to a stem and make a good display in the garden. 

A form of Dianthus neglectus that we have was probably quite a 
chance seedling. I imagine that it must be a hybrid of some sort but it 
has the true D. neglectus habit and the fawn-coloured back to the flower. 
The colour is crimson-carmine, and it is slightly stronger-growing than 
the ordinary neglectus which is inclined to fade out after two or three 
years. It revels in scree and does not seem to mind whether it is on 
lime or granite. Behind it is Calceolaria darwinit. This was raised from 
seed recently sent back from Patagonia. We do not find them at all 
long lived. ‘They do not like our very severe climate and are apt to get 
bashed in the winter by very severe frosts. We have found the secret 
of growing them fairly well is to place them at the base of a north-facing 
rock where their heads can be in the sun. In other words, just the roots 
are in the cool while the tops get a certain amount of sunshine. 

We find Daphne arbuscula from Hungary a tricky plant. In some 
parts of the garden it seems to flourish, and in other parts, in apparently 
exactly the same conditions, we have not been successful in growing it. 
One in a very arid granite scree has never looked back. It is a charming 
little compact plant, flowering in early summer, with the attractive 
daphne scent and the lilac-pink flowers produced freely. This plant is 
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about 18 inches across. Rather a rare daphne is the white form of 
Daphne cneorum which comes, I think, from the Jura mountains. Some 
people consider that it should be a species all on its own. However, 
it is known as Daphne cneorum alba. We have had this plant fifteen years, 
and it is only about a foot across. It is very slow-growing but always 
looks healthy and blooms very freely and regularly. It is growing in 
granite scree with a certain amount of peat under its roots for it to get 
into. Most of the soil is pure chips with a modicum of soil. 

Polygala chamaebuxus rhodoptera is a remarkable little mat-forming 
plant from the Rhodope mountains, with shining evergreen leaves. It 
loves growing in crevices and semi-shady places where it is covered 
with carmine and yellow pea flowers. Even now, it is out in February, 
the earliest flower of all with us. Even the flowers are almost impervious 
to frost, and it will flower continuously for about three months. Very 
often, if we get a mild autumn, it starts blooming in October and 
November and produces an odd flower all through the winter. It is 
exceptionally free-flowering and we find it is a very much better pro- 
position than Polygala chamaebuxus grandiflora. It liked plenty of peat 
or leaf mould in the soil and a cool root-run in which way you cannot 
go wrong with it. It increases by runners and is well worth growing. 

Arnebia echioides comes from Armenia. It is a showy and spectacular 
plant growing about a foot high. It must have light soil. It has a very 
curious habit. When the buds first develop the flower has five black 
spots, but as it ages the flower loses the spots. It flowers almost con- 
tinuously the entire summer. It is a really good acquisition for the rock 
garden if you want something a little out of the ordinary which is really 
perfectly easy to grow and, at the same time, extremely spectacular. 

Now we will leave the rock garden and walk over the road into the 
little wild garden. Here is a little pool into which the small stream runs 
over rather a steep waterfall, with in the background the birch wood. 
The general backbone of the wild garden is blue poppies, meconopsis, 
of all kinds and primulas. The candelabra primulas grow here- very 
easily without very much moisture and look well with a background of 
blue poppies. They are growing with no moisture in the ground to 
speak of. It is just the edge of a field, really. They grow with the 
greatest ease and abandon in this particular area. We do not get a very 
heavy rainfall; we get about 42 inches in the year, as against about 32 
inches in London. Contrary to opinion, they do not need this enormous 
amount of moisture. The great secret is to find a spot in your garden 
which does not dry out. They hate drought. If you can find a spot like 
that, you can probably grow these lovely candelabra primulas. 

One of our own seedlings which we call Primula ‘Bonfire’ is very 
’ bright. It is a hybrid of P. aurantiaca from which it gets its very 
dramatic dark brown stem. This stem seems to show up the fiery red 
flowers. It gives you a tremendous depth of colour and is a very 
prolific flowerer. It will grow in rather dryer conditions than most 
other primulas. 
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Primula chionantha grows easily with us but is is not very long 
lived. It lasts for three years at the most, but sows itself freely. In fact 
it can almost be a nuisance in the garden and we are always weeding 
out seedlings. It is an exceptionally beautiful and elegant plant with 
lovely heads of milk-white flowers and a delicate scent. It flowers in 
the late spring and is one of the earliest of the bigger primulas to flower. 
Primula sino-purpurea is equally beautiful in its way. We do not find 
it quite so prolific a seeder as the white one but, nevertheless, perfectly 
easy to grow, and the two are, I suppose one could say, quite the easiest 
to manage of the Nivalis section. These are the two to try if you want 
to grow that section. 

Primula viali, of the Muscarioides section used to be known as 
Primula littoniana. We find it a sound perennial. It is normally con- 
sidered to be a biennial but the plant which was shown on the screen is 
seven years old. There is no doubt that the poor gravelly soil we have 
tends to prolong the life of some of the primulas we grow in it. P. viali 
is a spectacular and unusual plant with the appearance of a red-hot- 
poker. Its red buds are just like those of a red-hot-poker before they 
open. They open from the base upwards, becoming pale lilac bells, so 
that there is the contrast of the two colours. It is a late starter and it 
may be the second week in May before it shows above ground. A lot 
of people fail with this plant as they get tired of waiting for it to show 
and dig around with a fork and destroy it. The thing to do is not to 
give up hope until at least the second week in May. If it has not shown 
by then, you have probably lost it. 

Of the blue poppies we grow Meconopsis grandis G.S. 600 is par- 
ticularly successful. It was originally introduced by that very fine plant 
hunter GEORGE SHERRIFF just before the war. The flower can be as much 
as 7 inches across. We have had them over 7 feet high in a wet season. 
They make enormous clumps sometimes bearing ten or twelve stems 
of flowers and are one of the great sights of our nursery and garden 
during the summer. They have a long flowering season and produce 
a great many buds. The flowers tend to be purple when they first burst 
out but as they expand, they turn to a vivid cornflower-kingfisher blue 
and you get the contrast of the purple bud with the blue of the flower. 
The effect is dazzling. If you can arrange to grow it with the fiery red 
candelabra primulas in front, you can get a very fine effect. The plant 
prefers semi-woodland conditions of semi-shade and, in the south, 
probably almost full shade. Certainly, with us, it likes semi-shade, and 
as much feeding as you like to give it. The better you feed the blue 
meconopsis, the better the colour. I do not think you can over-feed 
them as long as you do not give them fresh manure, but they like plenty 
of leaf mould and bone meal and that type of fertilizer. Another form 
of Meconopsis grandis came to us recently, a beautiful creamy white one. 
It is Meconopsis grandis alba ‘Miss Dickson’. The flower is about 6 
inches across and has a waxy creamy texture. It is a very fine plant 
indeed. A lot of people say that meconopsis should be blue but when 
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this is seen growing side by side with the blue, it is realized that it is 
every bit as beautiful and a wonderful contrast. 

Fig. 83 shows Meconopsis integrifolia. It dies after flowering but 
leaves a vast amount of seed which is very easily raised. It has enormous 
flowers of tissue-paper yellow. The colour is as true a yellow as you 
can get. It is a glistening, magnificent colour and a most showy and 
lovely plant, well worth the extra trouble of having to sow it every so 
often to keep it going. It likes leaf mould, peaty soil, but you can 
grow it in more sunshine than the blue ones. At least we have found 
that in Scotland. The actual plant shown is growing in full sun and 
gets no shade at all. It is flowering very successfully and is about 18 
inches to 2 feet high. 

There is little stock of Meconopsis delavayi (Fig. 86) left in the 
country and we are down to about two plants. The drought of the last 
two summers—the early part of last summer and the whole of the 
summer before—completely killed them; they could not stand up to it 
at all. Those that flowered this year have set no seed. We have to hold 
our breath and hope that the one or two plants we have left will survive 
and give us seed this year. It has glistening violet-purple hanging bells 
which are the most remarkable glowing colour. The plant tends to be 
perennial. It makes good large dwarf clumps, then suddenly it will 
collapse on you for no apparent reason at all. It may be that the plant 
is not really a long-lived plant in nature, but it is certainly perennial. 
You ought to go to any amount of trouble to try and grow it because 
it is one of the most beautiful of them all. The plant grows about 8 
inches high and likes the same conditions as the blue poppies—plenty 
of leaf mould and peat and semi-shade. There is another meconopsis— 
M. quintuplinervia, the Harebell Poppy. This spreads rapidly in all 
directions by underground runners and makes enormous clumps over 
which dangle the silvery lilac bells. If you get a light breeze they blow 
about in the wind making a lovely picture. If you can grow it with 
Primula sikkimensis, the pale yellow of that and the silvery lilac of the 
meconopsis growing together are lovely, but unfortunately in most years 
Primula sikkimensis comes out rather too late. 

Nomocharis is a family which comes halfway between the lily and 
the fritillary. They have attractive orchid-like flowers. N. matrei has 
lovely flowers which are densely covered with maroon spots. Nomo- 
charis form miniature lily bulbs and they are comparatively long lived 
—about six or seven years. They are easily raised from seed and with 
us they flower in three or four years. That is the way we increase them. 
If you get a particularly good form, you can increase it from scales, but 
it is easier to raise them from seed although you will get a lot of hybrids. 
Generally speaking the hybrids are as beautiful as the species. They like 
peat and leaf mould, the same conditions as for meconopsis, with which 
they associate extremely well. They also grow well tucked in among 
dwarf rhododendrons. There is another of them, Nomocharis pardan- 
thina, with delicate and beautifully shaped pale shell-pink flowers. We 
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do not find it so easy as some of the others, but, generally speaking, it is 
considered to be the easiest to grow, though not with us. Nevertheless, 
we do it reasonably well. We have about twenty bulbs in one colony 
and the plant grows about 3 feet high, with about twelve flowers to a 
stem. My favourite nomocharis of all is Nomocharis saluenensis. | like 
it because the flowers look up at you and you can see its colour which is 
the most beautiful salmon apple-blossom pink. It is more dwarf in 
stature than the others I have mentioned, only growing about 15 to 18 
inches high with us, but it is just as easy to grow as far as we are con- 
cerned, and likes the same conditions. It is a very showy and delightful 
plant, and the colour is exceptional. 

Lilium mackliniae seems to grow better with us than with most 
people; I do not know why. It must like our conditions particularly 
because we do not grow it in any special way. We have it among the 
dwarf rhododendrons in a peaty soil. It is a magnificent lily, growing 
about 4 feet high and bearing up to twelve rather waxy textured, some- 
what trumper-like flowers on a stem. Our only trouble is that we have 
to be very careful of late spring frosts. When we think there is going 
to be a frost, we throw a polythene bag over them; otherwise the whole 
patch is ruined in one night. Lilium canadense is another lily which does 
extremely well and is one of the most elegant and beautiful of all the 
lilies—but rather unpredictable. We find it will either romp away or 
it will sulk for several years before it starts. 1 cannot tell you why it 
should do this because the conditions where we have planted it are all 
almost identical. Nevertheless that is how it behaves. If you get them 
going, the plants can be 7 to 8 feet high at their best and they produce 
these trumpets of golden-apricot, lightly spotted—a very dainty and 
elegant lily altogether. 

The ordinary form of Glaucidium palmatum is one with beautiful 
lavender mallow-shaped flowers, but the white one (Fig. 89) puts it 
in the shade. The flowers are bigger and are of a beautiful rich waxy 
texture. Unfortunately, we have found that growing it from seed has 
not been successful. Out of about 300 to 400 seedlings raised only two 
have flowered white and the rest are lavender. It does not increase 
very quickly so that we cannot get much stock of it. This plant was 
sent to me from Japan and we have had it for a number of years and it 
is not very big even now. But the flower is simply magnificent when it is 
out; somewhere about 4 inches across. It likes semi-woodland condi- 
tions with plenty of leaf mould in the soil and is by no means a difficult 
plant to grow. 

Bupleurum angulosum was, | am told, a great favourite of MR. E. A. 
BOWLES. It is a most intriguing plant, the flowers of jade green and 
looking as though they had been cut out of a piece of wax. It is a lovely 
plant and fine for cutting. Anyone who goes in for the modern style of 
decoration, where these odd colours go so well loves it and we find it is 
extremely popular. It is easy to grow and is happy in full sun or shade 
where under either conditicn it is about 18 inches high. Whether the 
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name is correct, I am not prepared to say. That is how it came to us 
and that is how we keep it at the moment. 

Orchis foliosa is like a giant wild orchid and it seems to me extra- 
ordinary that this plant from Madeira should be hardy with us; but 
it is imperturbably so. It never has any protection. It grows 2 feet 
high and produces enormous spikes every year. It is a spectacular 
plant growing among nomocharis and blue poppies. 

The erythroniums, the dog’s-tooth-violets, grow very happily with 
us. We have failed with few so far. We are trying to get as big a 
collection as we can. Among them is Erythronium revolutum johnstonii, 
with beautiful rich rose-pink flowers. ‘These form little tubers rather 
like white slugs and sow themselves most freely. We find we are getting 
quite a big colony from the original two or three tubers. We grow them 
now from seed and they flower quite quickly in about three years. ‘They 
are well worth while for early spring. A great advantage is that when 
they have finished flowering they die away completely and disappear, 
leaving a neat and tidy bed with no untidy leaves lying around. Another 
reputedly shy flower is Erythronium tuolumnense from California which 
is like a little yellow lily. It flowers freely with us every year but con- 
trary to most of the other species, it likes the fullest sun. Perhaps that 
is why some people find it does not flower too freely. They may be 
planting it in too shady a place. It seems to like all the sun it can get, 
in Scotland anyway. 

Most of the omphalogrammas are difficult to grow in the South. 
In Scotland, they are comparatively easy. ‘They are very near relations 
of the primula. In fact, this particular one (Fig. 85) used to be a 
primula at one time—-Omphalogramma vinciflorum, the easiest and most 
spectacular of the whole race. It produces enormous violet-like flowers 
about 2 inches across, and has the most curious bulb-like growing-bud 
which rests just under the surface of the ground. We find that it is 
necessary to move them about. They seem to use up the soil very 
quickly, as do many of the primulas. If you want to keep them going, 
the only thing to do is to shift them and put them in entirely fresh soil 
and leave the old soil to have a rest. If you do this, you can keep them 
going. They also set lots of seed and we keep them going that way too. 
They like the same sort of conditions as primulas—leaf mould and peat 
——on very well-drained soil and semi-shade. Another is Omphalogramma 
elegans which has enormous blue-purple trumpets. With us, it is very 
free flowering, but we find again that it needs shifting about. Otherwise 
it will send up a mass of leaves but no flowers. It is very spectacular 
and although not as beautiful as vinciflorum, well worth growing. 
Omphalogramma minus is a tiny plant about 4 inches high and is my 
favourite of the lot. It is by no means showy and I cannot tell you why 
it is, but it is one of those plants you keep on going back to again and 
again. It has a tremendous charm all its own. It is the sort of plant 
to tuck away in little ferny corners where it will not get smothered by 
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To me, possibly the most beautiful of all the primulas from the 
Himalayas which flower in early spring is Primula bhutanica, with very 
elegant primroses of an amazing ice-blue with a white eye. ‘The leaves 
when they first develop have golden farina. It is a very fine plant of 
very good quality. It should be divided very frequently or regularly 
raised from seed. The seed should be sown quite green and fresh. In 
this way you can keep it going indefinitely. Another of the Petiolaris 
section is a Ludlow and Sherriff form of P. calderiana. It differs from 
the ordinary one in having quite a heavy amount of farina while I 
believe the ordinary form has no farina at all and is darker-coloured 
with black stems. These stems are not black and are covered with 
farina. Its opulent polyanthus heads are formed of magnificent crimson- 
purple flowers. It has, unfortunately, a most objectionable smell. It 
likes woodland conditions with plenty of leaf mould, like all the others. 
Another primula which most people can grow is P. edgworthii. It used 
to be known as Primula winteri. The leaves are covered with farina and 
the flowers are lilac with a yellow eye. It flowers so precociously that 
the late spring frosts are apt to damage it. We tuck it in under dwarf 
rhododendrons to give it a little protection. Other than that you can 
put a piece of glass over it though that looks unsightly. But if you give 
it the protection of a small dwarf shrub, it will enjoy that position. 

A fairly recent introduction of distinction is Primula reidii var. 
williamsi. ‘The flowers are enormous campanulate bells which may be 
blue, white or bicolor and they have a very strong heady hyacinth scent. 
The primulas in this section are always difficult to grow, but if you can 
grow P. reidii var. williamsti in a semi-shady position in light soil with 
peat and cover it carefully with a pane of glass, you can get it through 
fairly well in the winter. There is no question about its hardiness. In 
actual fact, we find the best place for it is in the frame. Then you can 
get it through comparatively easily. None of the primulas of this section 
are particularly long lived ; three or four years is the most you can expect 
but they set prolific seed generally speaking, and in that way they can 
be kept going. Primula wigramiana unfortunately is no more with us. 
It is one of those primulas which, although apparently no more difficult 
to grow than P. reidii var. williamsti quite refuses to set any seed for us 
at all. We had it for three years and then it faded out, leaving no seed 
behind. It is probably the most beautiful of all the Soldanelloid section. 
The texture of the large white flower is like jade or finest porcelain 
china and it has the magnificent hyacinth scent. It is a robust-looking 
plant compared with some of the others. I feel sure that if only we 
could get it to set seed, we ought to be able to keep it in cultivation 
when next someone introduces it. 

One of the rarest of all primulas in cultivation today is Primula 
valentiniana. Some of our plants are ten years old and are the original 
ones introduced by LUDLOW and sHERRIFF. It seems to be a long-lived 
primula but it sets practically ro seed in cultivation. It has only once 
set any for us. It is a tiny plant growing only 3 to 4 inches high with 
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comparatively large cherry-red bells—an elegant and beautiful little 
primula. We have tried every means we can think of to make it set 
seed, with brushes and everything else, but we have failed, and the only 
plant we dug up and pulled to pieces promptly died so we dare not 
touch our plants. We leave them where they are and hope that, by some 
lucky chance, they may set us some seed next year. There is another 
extremely rare primula. I doubt whether many of these are in cultiva- 
tion today. It was introduced as Primula jonardunit by LUDLOW and 
SHERRIFF but I believe that it is really Primula dryadifolia. It forms 
large clumps of tiny rosettes from a single root-stock and produces all 
through the summer most attractive pale crimson flowers with dark 
crimson centres. It forms little mats perhaps 1 inch high with two or 
three flowers on each stem. This sometimes sets a little seed and we 
generally get perhaps half a dozen plants a year in this way, so we just 
manage to keep it in cultivation and no more. We have not yet really 
discovered what it likes best but the position we have it in is among 
dwarf rhododendrons where it seems quite happy, but I do not think 
it is really an ideal position. As far as I can make out, it liked wide open 
spaces more than being tucked in among other shrubs. It also does 
very well in a pot or pan in the alpine house. 

Primula rotundifolia is another Himalayan, rather rare and rather 
difficult to keep going. It has unusual rounded leaves and heads of light 
crimson flowers. This is definitely a short-lived plant, perhaps two 
years at the most. But again, it sets plenty of seed and we raise it each 
year quite easily. Like all the others, it likes semi-shady conditions. 
Another of the Nivalis section which is again probably lost to cultivation 
is Primula stuarti, but it is one of the most beautiful of those primulas 
with its lovely rich golden or creamy yellow flowers. We have never 
managed to get it to set seed at all so we have now unfortunately lost 
the plant. It is not difficult to grow. I think it is just short lived. 

Corydalis cashmeriana is one of the most desirable, possibly, of all 
the little Himalayan alpines. It is a choosy plant, undoubtedly. If it 
likes you or the position you put it in, it will ramp away. We have 
luckily found such a spot. In other parts of the garden, it will not grow 
at all. Where it does grow, it sets seed, and seeds itself prolifically all 
over the place. You get quite large patches, one of which with us is about 
3 to 4 square yards. The colour is unbelievable. It is a metallic greeny 
blue, the colour of the deepest blue sea. Unfortunately, it has a bad 
habit of flowering again in the autumn, when the flower is a most 
terrible muddy colour. So if any of you get it late in the season and it 
flowers for you in autumn, do not throw it out because in the spring 
it will produce these unbelievable greeny blue flowers. We find that 
the best place for it is in semi-shade, facing west. It prefers a rather 
gritty soil with plenty of leaf mould. 

There is one of the anemones which is known as the blue buttercup. 
It is Anemone obtusiloba patula. This grows freely for us and is a most 
attractive plant. The whole habit is much like that of a buttercup. 
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The size of the flower is much the same. The best position for it is in 
a semi-shady place. It seems to appreciate any amount of peat. If you 
want to increase it, the best way to do it is to collect the seed while it 
is still quite green on the pod and sow it immediately. In fact, you 
almost want to take the seed pan to the pod. You cannot sow it quickly 
enough, before it has any chance of drying out. It will then germinate 
100 per cent, but not until the spring, so do not become worried if it 
does not come up straightaway. 

Fig. 88 shows part of a specimen of one of the ericacious shrubs. 
It is Cassiope lycopodioides from Japan. It forms flat, mossy evergreen 
mats in the most acid of soils and covers itself in spring with a mass of 
waxy white bells. I would say that a northern exposure is best for it 
and no lime but rather an acid peat seems to suit it best. It is a very 
shallow rooter and it likes plenty of moisture; it should never be 
allowed to dry out. 

Kalmiopsis leachiana is a lovely shrub which I believe only grows 
on one range of mountains in Oregon, the Siskiyou mountains. It is 
like a little dwarf kalmia with pink waxy cups and it forms rhododen- 
dron-like dwarf shrubs which are covered with the flowers every spring. 
It has an unfortunate habit of trying to flower in December with us— 
why, I do not know. Of course, the moment it opens its flowers, down 
comes the frost and that is the finish of it. The plant is completely hardy. 
I do not know how to cure it of that habit. It likes the same conditions 
as rhododendrons. 

One of the dwarf rhododendrons, Rhododendron prostratum (Fig. 82) 
covers itself with bright magenta-pink flowers. It is showy and does well 
in our area. Then we have also a Rhododendron forrestii var. repens hybrid 
called ‘Carmen’ which does well with us (Fig. 92). Most of the hybrids 
of repens seem to flower very freely and certainly R. ‘Carmen’ should be 
given a trial. It is a most magnificent flower with large waxy bells. 

One of my favourites was one of MR. E. A. BOWLES’ favourites also, 
Daphne mezereum album ‘E. A. Bowles’. It grows up to 8 feet high. 
It is upright-growing, tall, and very robust, with a magnificent scent 
like all mezereums. It has a mass of yellow berries in the autumn. We 
find that the birds do not take the yellow berries while they will take all 
the red ones. It is really a wonderful shrub and was originally given 
to me by MR. E. A. BOWLES himself. I still have the original plant and 
treasure it very much indeed. I think it is one of the most magnificent 
of the early flowering shrubs. 

That is the end of our walk this afternoon. 


QUESTIONS 


stion: With regard to the primulas which you cannot make form 

seed, did the collectors find that they seeded in the wild ? 
MR. DRAKE: Yes, they collected plenty of seed in the wild, but the 
primulas did not appear to be able to bring themselves to set seed in 


this country. 
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COLOUR SCHEMES FOR SMALL GARDENS 


Question: I have been most interested by the quality of the slides, 
particularly as they show the green so beautifully, as well as the flowers. 
Can you tell me what make of film was used ? 

MR. DRAKE: The slides are actually the property of my partner 
MR. JOHN LAWSON. I am no authority on photography at all but I do 
know he has used all kinds of different films, Kodachrome, mostly. 
What the others are, I am afraid I cannot tell you. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure you will agree that we have had a most 
magnificent trip round this fascinating and colourful garden. It has 
certainly awakened many lovely memories for me. Some of the 
meconopsis I have had the good fortune to see in the wild and some of 
the primulas too. Mr. Drake said that Primula calderiana requires 
woodland conditions. In nature it is usually found on the open yak- 
grazing grounds fully in the open where it is copiously mulched by the 
yaks. It only remains for me to thank MR. JACK DRAKE on your behalf 
for such an interesting lecture and for the pleasure which his colour 


transparencies have given us. 


COLOUR SCHEMES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS 


David Wright, M.A. 
III 


SECTION VI 
Scheme for pinks, mauves and purples 


roy right away from the idea of rough grass planted with trees, 
or the “orchard” concept, with many kinds of white-flowered 
plants, growing in thin shade, consider again a bed or border in any 
ordinary open position in a smal] garden. 

If there should be a grey stone wall or building behind, this 
would be ideal, but even without them, something satisfying and 
interesting could be made with those most abused of colours—pink and 
mauve-pink or pinkish purple. 

A grouping might be centred on a tree of Cercis siliquastrum, the 
Judas Tree, with pinkish-purple pea-flowers. This tree looks best when 
it can be seen against a background of grey stone, but failing this, the 
rather difficult colour of its flowers can be tempered by planting 
wisterias (W. multijuga and W. sinensis) close by. Clematis montana 
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rubens, intermingling with wisteria can be very lovely, and at a lower 
level, a plant, or group of Deutzia x rosea ‘Carminea’ might reinforce 
the theme. 

The best of the garden lilacs, such as Syringa ‘Charles X’ and 
‘Souvenir de Louis Spaeth’ could be used, at least on heavier soils, and 
otherwise, the less showy but more refined S. x chinensis and S. persica. 
The much dwarfer S. microphylla ‘Superba’ would be a good neighbour 
for Deutzia rosea ‘Carminea’. 

The same sort of combination could be carried well on into June by 
using, for height, the taller pink deutzias such as D. x elegantissima, 
‘Montrose’, ‘Perle Rose’, and longifolia ‘Veitchii’; pink lilacs like 
Syringa yunnanensis and S. x josiflexa ‘Bellicent’; Rosa species like R. 
willmottiae, R. webbiana and above all, R. rubrifolia with its smoky 
cobalt-violet leaves would go wonderfully with all these mauvy-pinks. 

This is the point at which to remind the planter to include 
a plant or two of a dark-purple-leafed form of Rhus cotinus, such as 
Notcutt’s, to give weight and density to the scheme. Some grey would 
be desirable too, in the shape of lavender, santolina and rue (Ruta 
graveolens, especially ‘Jackman’s Blue’), Stachys lanata and the blue-grey 
grass mentioned earlier—Helictotrichon sempervirens. 

There are some useful pink and purple herbaceous plants at this 
season which could support the grey foliaged subjects in the job of 
underplanting. Purples include some good hardy cranesbills like 
Geranium ibericum, G. grandiflorum alpinum and the grey-lavender 
G. renardi with its fascinating rough, grey-green scalloped leaves; 
Campanula glomerata and C. latiloba (pale mauve-violets), and to give a 
much lighter touch, the forms of Thalictrum aquilegifolium. Get pink 
from pink-flowered hybrid aquilegias; bearded irises such as ‘Betel- 
geuse’ and ‘Senlac’; and by way of complete contrast of flower form, 
certain alliums are excellent, notably the mauve-pink A. albopilosum, 
and A. karataviense (with broad fleshy leaves like some haemanthus) 
and the beetroot-pink A. cernuum, almost like a miniature agapanthus! 

Most of the plants already mentioned are over by the end of June, 
so a new grouping would have to be considered for July, August and 
September. 

Rhus cotinus foliis purpureis ‘Notcutt’s Variety’ could again form the 
lynchpin, as it were, of the scheme. Against it, plant Hybrid Musk 
roses like ‘Penelope’ and ‘Vanity’ (these flower in July, but if lightly 
pruned, will flower again in September), and the soft pink Clematis 
‘Comtesse de Bouchaud’. The clematis could either be trained up and 
tied to a pole, or preferably, guided to grow through and cascade down 
through some tall shrub, such as a taller deutzia or small tree like the 
cercis. Other clematis could be used in similar manner to provide the 
other colours, especially the universal but excellent C. jackmannii 
‘Superba’ or the viticella variety ‘Lady Betty Balfour’, dark velvety 


purple. 
Good herbaceous plants with pink flowers would be phloxes like 
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Fic. 77—Gentiana Fasta ‘Highlands’ raised by the late Mr. G. H. Berry is little 
known but astonishingly showy (see p. 300) 


All colour photos: John Lawson 


Fic. 78—Gentiana Macaulayi ‘Kingfisher’ is considered the best autumn gentian 
at Inshriach (see p. 300) 


PLANTS AT INSHRIACH : 
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Fic. 79—Pulsatilla vulgaris ‘Budapest’. One of the most beautiful plants grown at 
Inshriach (see p. 297) 


Fic. 80—Celsia acaulis hybrid flowering with great freedom in a scree at Inshriach 
(see p. 299) 


Fic. 81—An unusually free flowering form of Soldanella montana which received 
an F.C.C. in 1955 when shown by Mr. Jack Drake (see p. 298) 


Fic. 82—Rhododendron prostratum covers itself regularly with bright magenta- 
pink flowers at Inshriach (see p. 308) 


Fic. 83— Meconopsis _integri- 
folia growing in full sun at 
Inshriach (see p. 305) 


Fic. 84——Gentiana alpina. A neat and prolific form of G. acaulis showing these 
qualities at Inshriach (see p. 299) 
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Fic. 85 —The spectacular Om- 

phalogramma vincifiora is com- 

paratively easy to grow at 
Inshriach (see p. 303) 


Fic. 86—Meconopsis delavayi is now a rare plant in cultivation but still survives 
at Inshriach (see p. 303) 
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Fic. 87—Primula pubescens ‘Rufus’ growing magnificently in a dry stone wall at 
Inshriach (see p. 298) 


Fic. 88—The prostrate shrublet Cassiope lycopodiodes flowering with great freedom. 
(see p. 308) 
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Fic. 89—The white form of the shade-loving Glaucidium palmatum grows weil at 
Inshriach but increases very slowly (see p. 304) 


Fic. go—Celmisia spectabilis ‘Argentea’ is popular both as a garden plant and for 
flower arrangements (see p. 299) 
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Fic. 91—The stemless form of Incarvillea grandiflora collected by Ludlow and 
Sherriff (see p. 299) 


Fic. 92—Rhododendron ‘Carmen’, a hybrid of the shy flowering R. forrestii var. 
repens, can be relied upon to produce its waxy bells regularly (see p. 308) 
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Daily Sketch’ and ‘Elizabeth Campbell’ (both of these good warm 
pinks, not blue pinks), Sidalcea ‘Sussex Beauty’ and Sedum spectabile. 

The Labiatae are rich in plants at this season in the mauve through 
violet to purple range, e.g. Nepeta x faassenii (syn. mussinii), N. mac- 
rantha (a much taller plant), Salvia haematodes and S. x superba (syn. 
virgata nemorosa). But perhaps lovelier than any of these, are the 6-foot 
pale lilac Campanula lactiflora and Thalictrum dipterocarpum. 'The 
campanula tends to seed itself freely in gardens where hoeing is not done, 
but is too beautiful to be considered a weed. The thalictrum is the finest 
of its tribe, but needs a rich soil to give of its best. 

On a fairly sheltered site, the semi-evergreen Abelia x grandiflora, 
about 4 feet high with blush pink flowers like small foxgloves, is extreme- 
ly useful. A little hardier and taller, A. schumannit has more tubular 
flowers of a soft lilac rose. Again, granted some degree of shelter and 
freedom from excessive frosts, free use might be made of the South 
African Dierama (Sparaxis) pulcherrimum with tufts of stiff swordlike 
leaves and pendulous sprays of bell-shaped flowers in various shades of 
pink and pinkish purple. 

To close the season, in a garden where pinks predominate, the pink 
forms of Anemone hupehensis (japonica) are indispensable, both for the 
subtle softness of the pink tones and for their dignity of form and 
carriage. 


SECTION VII 
Suggestions for a winter scheme in browns, greys and greens 


Superb winter effects can be obtained from (a) Evergreens, (5) Subtly- 
coloured deciduous stems, and (¢) The combination and juxtaposition 
of these. 

The foliage of camellias with its healthy gloss, and that of rhododen- 
drons in all its infinite variety—comprehending blue-greens, grey- 
greens, olive-greens, black-greens, with undersides of waxy whitish-grey, 
foxy-red and fawn-beige indumentum—constitute a winter garden in 
themselves. Unfortunately, these two genera, on the whole, need 
shelter from winds and frosts, but some rhododendrons would be 
worth growing for their foliage alone, even if they never flowered, or 
had their flower buds destroyed by bad weather. 

For the rich brown indumentum underneath their leaves, in partly 
shaded and fairly sheltered positions, grow Rhododendron bureavit, 
R. beanianum or R. mallotum. 

For the bluey-greyness, especially of the young foliage, no lime-free 
garden in warmer areas can afford to dispense with Rhododendron 
caloxanthum, R. concatenans, R. cinnabarinum and its variety roylei, or 
R. oreotrephes. 

Rhododendron thomsonii adds the beauty of cinnamon-coloured bark 
to that of steely blue foliage in the best forms. 
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For the satisfying orbicular shape of their leaves, plant Rhododendron 
orbiculare, R. wardii and R. williamsianum. 

Where camellias and rhododendrons cannot be grown, as on limy 
soils or on very windswept sites, the broad-leafed hollies (J/ex 
‘Altaclarensis’ and its varieties are a splendid substitute, although 
they are, of course, excellent plants in their own right. Contrasted 
with these rich, velvety and lustrous greens, one could have the 
sealing-wax-red stems of the maple, Acer palmatum ‘Senkaki’, the dark 
plum-red stems of Cornus spp., amomum, alba ‘Westonbirt’, and the 
tree-like controversa (also wonderful for its tabular shape); the orange 
scarlet of Salix vitellina ‘Chrysostella’ and ‘Britzensis’ ; the warm chest- 
nut brown stems of such Philadelphus as ‘Belle Etoile’ and ‘Sybille’, 
Deutzias like D. x elegantissima and rosea‘Carminea’ ; the coffee-coloured 
stems of Deutzia pulchra and Stewartia sinensis (S. pseudo-camellia has a 
lovely patterned bark like that of a plane tree); the yellow-green stems 
of Aegle sepiaria; the grey-purple of Salix irrorata and the grey-white 
of Rubus biflorus. 

Some bamboo stems are good too—the purplish stems of Sinarun- 
dinaria nitida, the deep green of Sinarundinaria fastuosa and the greeny 
yellow stems of Phyllostachys castillonis. Similarly, grey-greens, olive- 
greens, blue-greys and white-greys, planted together, make a wonderfully 
satisfying winter picture. Combine such plants as rosemary (grey-green), 
santolina (white-grey), rue (blue-grey), Senecio laxifolius (silver-grey) 
and Erica arborea alpina (olive-green), the last on lime-free soils only. 

Conifers are also invaluable in helping to build up a composition 
that retains its solidity in winter. On the other hand, they should be 
used with the greatest restraint in small areas, otherwise one can all 
too-easily get a heavy and funereal effect. 

Only use conifers of moderate size and compact shape, such as 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana ‘Pottenii’ or ‘Kilmacurrugh’, Juniperus 
communis hibernica, and F. virginiana glauca, all these being columnar or 
“pencil-shaped”. English Yew, quite apart from its use as a hedging 
plant, is a beautifully shaped tree, when allowed to grow naturally, also 
a fine windscreen if the long tips are periodically shortened. 

One of the best uses to which conifers can be put can be seen at 
the famous Westonbirt Arboretum, near Tetbury in Gloucestershire. 
Here, groups of Libocedrus decurrens, Chamaecyparis lawsoniana 
‘Pottenii’ and other fastigiate conifers are planted in groups as back- 
cloths to deciduous trees such as Parrotia persica or Snakebark maples 
or Japanese cherries. The red-leafed forms of Acer palmatum are 
planted against Cedrus atlantica glauca {Blue Atlas Mountain Cedar), 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum against Common Yew. The pale glaucous 
green heart-shaped leaves of the cercidiphyllum (rose and lemon in the 
autumn) look superb against the dense black-green of the yew. The 
juxtaposing of uprights and horizontals in shape, of darks and lights in 
tones, and heaviness and airiness in textures, is a province of garden 
making that has been far too little explored hitherto. 
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SECTION VIII 


Ideas for grouping fine and spectacular evergreen foliage in a sheltered 
courtyard or other walled enclosure. 


A. In full sun 


Although few people can afford to build court-yards or walled gardens 
these days, sometimes older houses are bought that have adjacent areas 
of this nature. Alternatively, anybody building a new house, and only 
wanting a very small garden, together with complete privacy as well as 
shelter, might have the house built in the corner of a miniature walled 
garden. 

This has recently been done in a few instances after the manner 
indicated in the sketch plan below :— 


ENTRANCES FROM ROAD-, 
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In the sunniest and warmest part of such an enclosure, ‘a magnificent 
“two-story” grouping of bold evergreen foliaged plants could be 
created, though admittedly needing more space than the smallest 
gardens could provide. For the ‘upper story’’, could be used the two 
great evergreen magnolias, M. grandiflora (and its variety ‘Goliath’), and 
M. delavayi, the first with glossy moss-green leaves (rust coloured 
underneath in some forms) and the second with huge matt sage-green 
leaves. 

M. delavayi has been beautifully associated with species of eucalyp- 
tus on one of the great terraces at Bodnant, the hardiest eucalyptus spp. 
being E. gunnii, and E. parvifolia, with E. coccifera, and E. dalrympleana 
as possibilities for warmer gardens. The relatively new E. niphophila 
promises to be fairly hardy too. It is particularly attractive in the 
intense grey-whiteness of its stems and leaves. Another nice contrast 
could be the dark green leaves of the Loquat, Eriobotrya japonica, 
with the feathery blue-grey-green foliage of one of the hardier 
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Australian acacias.* The most reliable kind, apart from the well-known 
A. dealbata, is probably A. baileyana. 

Thé New Zealand evergreen hoherias, white-flowered small trees 
of the mallow tribe, would be excellent candidates for this sort of site. 
Their columnar shape makes them especially suitable for restricted 
places, and the rather metallic poplar-like leaves are quite distinct from 
those of any other evergreens we grow. Try Hoheria populnea and its 
taller relative with narrower more pointed leaves, H. sexstylosa (syn. 
H. populnea lanceolata). 

For similar reasons the evergreen eucryphias* are superb plants. 
An interesting and unusual garden picture might be made through 
grouping together the sharply contrasted FE. cordifolia, with 
leathery grey-green leaves and E. billardieri (syn. E. lucida) with linear 
black-green leaves, palely glaucous underneath, and their respective 
hybrids E. ‘Nymansay’ and E. x intermedia. Contrasts of foliage and 
texture would serve to emphasize the similarity of columnar shape in 
each case. The Australian E. moorei is a magnificent pinnate-leafed 
evergreen for a warm sheltered wall, but definitely more tender than 
the others. All these eucryphias, while liking their roots cool and shaded, 
flower all the better for being in the sun. 

Coming now to the “lower story”’, I picture a wonderful composition, 
harnessing together such completely contrasted forms as the gigantic 
fern-like leaves of Mahonia lomarufolia and M. acanthifolia (these 
mahonias are best in sun, while M. japonica and M. bealei are happier 
in partial shade); the rounded leathery black-green leaves of Fetjoa 
sellowiana, a Brazilian bottlebrush; the dark polished laburnum-like 
foliage of Piptanthus nepalensis and the waxy glaucous pea foliage of 
Coronilla glauca. Dramatic contrasts of form and texture might con- 
tinue with the thick glossy leaves of Pittosporum tobira, a rounded bush 
whose fragrant flowers remind one of orange blossom; the wiry linear 
or cruciform leaves of the callistemons, or Australian bottlebrushes (of 
which the scarlet C. citrinus splendens and C. citrinus, and the pale 
yellow C. salignus are the hardiest and best) and, although they are hardy 
in quite open sites, the great grey-green, swordlike tufts of yuccas 
would look superb in this setting. The dwarf Y. filamentosa is 
especially useful where space is limited. 

Although they are not strictly evergreen, a plant or two of Acanthus, 
either mollis or spinosus, would be very appropriate in an architectural 
planting. They associate very well with stonework. At the base of the 
shrubs, if there were room at the front of the borders, various South 
African bulbous plants would be in keeping, such as agapanthus, 
crinums, nerines, Amaryllis belladonna and Tulbhagia violacea. 

Finally, do not overlook one or two evergreen climbers that could 
either scramble through the largest of shrubs or trees, or be trained to 
the walls where spaces existed between the tall plants at the back of the 

* Acacias with some ——- and eucryphias except for E. cordifolia are intolerant 
of lime, and eucalyptus are happier without it. 
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borders. Clematis armandii and its variety ‘Applebiossom’ are worth 
growing for their leathery oblong, deeply veined leaves (as well as for 
their lovely white or ‘Appleblossom’ pink flowers). So is the twining 
Holboellia latifolia with its glossy compound leaves, composed of three 
to seven leaflets. Lastly, but certainly not least important, plant 
Trachelospermum jasminoides, whose leathery privet-like leaves turn 
scarlet in autumn and stay on the plant till spring when the new leaves 
come. Trachelospermum jasminoides ‘Wilsonii’ has fascinating linear- 
lanceolate leaves, flushed with chocolaty-bronze and with whitish veins. 


B. Evergreen foliage in a shady courtyard 


Occasionally in some town garden, one comes across a sheltered 
enclosure that is too shady for most if not all of the plants so far men- 
tioned. This would be an admirable place for camellias, especially the 
more formal japonica varieties. 

As regards foliage, red japonicas are on the whole the most lustrous 
and sumptuous, particularly the double ‘Adolphe Audusson’, ‘Arejishi’ 
and the single ‘Jupiter’, considered by the late W. ARNOLD FORSTER to 
be most beautiful of all red camellias. 

More lowly and less spectacular evergreens for such a site would be 
the skimmias (of which the best are the lime-hating S. reevesiana (syn. 
S. fortunet), S. x foremanii and, for flower, S. reevesiana rubella) and 
the sarcococcas, S. hookeriana and its variety digyna, humilis, and rusct- 
folia.* The flowers of both these genera are relatively insignificant—to 
the point of invisibility in the latter case, but both have a fragrance 
unrivalled among hardy plants, and this fragrance is more than welcome 
near a house in winter or early spring. 

If the site were fairly frost-free, room would have to be found for 
the Chilean forest climber Berberidopsis corallina with waxy blood-red 
fuchsia-like flowers and evergreen spiny leaves—certainly one of the 
finest of all climbers, but both this and the camellias demand lime-free 
soil. 

® If experience has proved, as far as proof is at all possible, that winter frosts of 
~— than, say, 15° F. do not occur in such an enclosure, it would be well worth 

g one or two scented rhododendrons. But to ensure a crop of flowers, the shade 
pio be light and dappled rather than dense and continuous. 

This note does not apply to large plants like Rhododendron decorum, R. discolor, 
R. Loderi, etc., but to those smal! shrubs of the Edgworthii and Maddenii series that 
are usually associated with tub culture in unheated greenhouses (or used to be in the 
palmier days of private gardening). Rhododendron bullatum, probably the hardiest of 
the group, is a beautiful foliage plant and worth growing for this alone. The thick, 
dark moss-green leaves are deeply veined and the indumentum underneath is a subtle 
shade of olive-beige. The old hybrids ‘Lady Alice Fitzwilliam’ and ‘Princess Alice’ 


are also worth trying. The intensely fragrant white, or white flushed and spotted 
with pink, lily-like flowers of these rhododendrons are a joy to have near a house 
or loggia. 

If the garden owner possesses some form of winter shelter, even if only an open- 
fronted loggia, these plants could be grown in tubs, which could be stood about the 
courtyard in summer and removed to shelter as soon as sharp frosts were anticipated. 

In the same way, agaves and aloes might be grown in the sunny courtyard 
described in Part A of this Section. 
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SECTION IX 
Ideas for the use of scarlet, orange, and allied colours in the garden 


The use of these strong colours needs more restraint and care than that 
of any other group. They should only be used in very smal! quantities 
in any given place in the garden. Also, they mix with other colours only 
with difficulty, if at all. On the other hand, they are admirably tempered 
and modified by the close proximity of much grey and dark green, 
especially of the latter (e.g. in the form of holly and yew). I propose to 
consider this colour range under two headings: A. A semi-shady 
plantation, preferably facing west, the shade being provided by a 
woodland copse if that should happen to exist already or by a backcloth 
of yew or broad-leafed holly (some variety such as //ex ‘ Altaclarensis’)— 
on lime-free soil. B. A border in full sun, backed, if possible, by a wall 
of some kind. 


A. Scarlet, brick-red, cinnabar or orange rhododendrons and azaleas 
look best in shade (in any case they bleach in full sun), but well spaced- 
out and not in some great clotted mass as is al] too often the case. | like 
to visualize a small and restrained planting, with single plants of such 
rhododendrons as the scarlet ‘May Day’ and ‘Arthur Osborn’ (that 
excellent but not nearly enough planted July flowering rhododendron), 
the varieties of ‘Lady Chamberlain’ with their incomparable waxy bells 
in shades ranging from cinnabar-red to orange-buff, or the June flower- 
ing ‘Fabia’, in shades of orange-salmon, all with plenty of green, 
whether of grass or some other green ground cover in between. One 
or two azaleas might be added to give a slightly lighter touch beginning 
with one or two hybrid mollis varieties such as ‘Hugo Koster’ or ‘Koster’s 
Brilliant Red’, and following with Ghents like ‘Gloria Mundi’ and 
‘Coccinea Speciosa’. 

Providing there was sufficient shelter from cutting winds in early 
spring, the magnificent Pieris formosa var. forrestii (especially ‘Wake- 
hurst’) would have to be included for the unique salmon-scarlet of its 
young growths—a sort of poinsettia of the temperate regions! This 
might be the setting for the Chilean Firebush, Embothrium lanceolatum 
(taking care to plant the ‘Norquinco’ form) whose dazzling and prolific 
orange-scarlet flowers are so difficult to place. This brilliant tall shrub 
or small tree looks superb when isolated in a small grove of its own as at 
Winkworth Arboretum, near Godalming in Surrey. 

To continue the flower season into high summer and early autumn, 
the orange and cinnabar coloured lilies could be grouped or dotted 
among many of the shrubs, beginning with the varieties of Lilium x 
hollandicum (syn. L. umbellatum), followed by L. pardalinum, vollmeri 
and the Bellingham Hybrids, then L. davidit, and its variety wil/mottiae, 
L. ‘Maxwill’, and finally the indispensable tiger lily, L. tigrinum and its 
varieties flowering well into September. 
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The orange and scarlet flowered climbing honeysuckles are splendid 
plants that, like most of their kind do better in part shade than in full 
sun, but they are not for the most part fully hardy, and generally need 
wall protection. However, in a sheltered garden in south and south- 
west England, it would be worth trying to grow Lonicera brown 
fuschioides and L. sempervirens or the much hardier orange-yellow L. x 
tellmanniana (L. tragophylla x L. sempervirens). 

To give height to the planting as well as light overhead shade to the 
rhododendrons, one or two of the smaller maples and rowans might be 
planted. These would in their turn help to emphasize the orange and 
scarlet theme by the colour of their dying foliage in October and 
November. At the very head of such a plant list, I would put 
Acer griseum,* attractive all the year round for its flaking chocolate- 
coloured bark which would be in tune with the oranges and scarlets of 
neighbouring flowers. Then would come one or two of the Snakebark 
maples, in particular Acer capillipes and A. rufinerve, then A. palmatum 
which is more vigorous and tree-like than any of its garden varieties 
(although A. palmatum var. septemlobum ‘Osakazuki’ must take the palm 
for brilliance of scarlet in its autumn colourings) and finally, for a 
glorious mixture of rich yellow and crimson-scarlet at the fall of the 
year, plant the much lower, more spreading Acer japonicum, especially 
its varieties laciniatum and vittfolium. 

The most desirable of the rowans (Sorbus) for this purpose are 
probably S. commixta or S. matsumurana (their columnar habit makes 
them useful for restricted sites), S. sargentiana (with dark red-brown 
sticky winter buds like a horse-chestnut) and S. scalaris, distinct on 
account of its very finely pinnate leaves. These last two are notable for 
their huge corymbs of scarlet fruits, when and where the birds allow 
them to stay on the trees! 

I deliberately omit to dwell on the subject of berried shrubs and 
trees, as where it is only possible to grow them in small numbers, birds 
reduce a crop to nothing in no time. However, if restricted to only half 
a dozen such plants in the hope of having at least some berries in the 
garden, I would suggest the following: 
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Common Holly (Ilex aquifolium). 

Common Guelder Rose (Viburnum opulus). 

Cotoneaster lacteus—a small tree with orange-red berries, often 
untouched by birds. 

C. conspicuus. Fairly low spreading shrub. Evergreen. 

C. franchetii sternianus (syn. C. wardii), greyish leaves, orange fruits. 

Viburnum foetidum—an evergreen for sheltered milder gardens, 
considered by the late LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD to be in the front 

rank of fruiting ornamentals. 


_ @ Its near relative, A. triflorum, though without the distinctive bark of A. griseum, 
is even more brilliant in leaf colour. 
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B. Orange and scarlet scheme in sunny dry border backed by a wall or 
solid fence. 

If one was fortunate to possess such a site, but especially the 
wall part of it, a very nice scarlet scheme could be devised, which 
would complement the other inasmuch as the height of its flowering 
season would be late summer and early autumn, as opposed to late 
spring and early summer. 

On the wall itself one could plant the magnificent Trumpet Vines 
Campsis grandiflora, and the smaller flowered but self-clinging C. 
radicans and the excellent variety ‘Madame Galen’. If the wall was really 
sheltered and the site free from frosts of, say, more than 15°, no more 
spectacular candidate could be found for this scheme than the New 
Zealand Lobster Claw, Clianthus puniceus.* The colloquial name is very 
descriptive of both the shape and colour of the flowers. Also, against 
the base of a really hot, sunny wall find room for the Brazilian Coral-tree, 
Erythrina crista-gallii. Despite the colloquial name, it is only a semi- 
woody plant dying back in winter. In summer it produces brilliant 
spikes of flowers like waxen scarlet sweet-peas. The foliage is pale 
green, pinnate, and equally striking. To complete this short list of wall 
plants with scarlet or near-scarlet flowers, there is the Pomegranate 
Punica granatum, and its pygmy form, variety nana, which forms a dense 
little shrub, only a foot or so high. 

Other low, semi-shrubby plants of great value for the sunniest sites 
available, are the somewhat tender Mexican Sages or salvias, i.e. S. 
fulgens, S. grahami, and S. greggti, and the South African suckering, 
penstemon-like Phygelius capensis. Quite distinct in colour from any 
other plant we grow is Mimulus glutinosus, a shrub about 2 feet high 
with sticky leaves and orange-apricot flowers of typical mimulus shape. 

The obvious herbaceous choice for this scheme and site would be 
the various African Red Hot Pokers or kniphofias, not the ubiquitous 
and rather coarse K. uvaria and its varieties, but the more refined K. 
snowdent, K. nelsoni, K. galpinii and K. macowant. Also autumn- 
flowering, the lovely amaryllids Habranthus pratensis, and Vallota 
speciosa (Scarborough Lily) would be worth risking right up against the 
base of the wall if one was prepared to cover them with bracken or 
similar litter in winter. Each of these plants has a classic flower shape 
in some shade of rich yet soft scarlet. 

Finally, I would suggest that the whole scheme be cemented to- 
gether, so to speak, and at the same time tempered (in tone) by some of 


' the choicest of grey or “silver” foliaged plants such as Artemisia 


arborescens, Centaurea gymnocarpa, Senecio cineraria (formerly known as 
Cineraria maritima) and S. leucostachys. Against the wall itself, the 
grey-leafed mahonias from Mexico and California, such as M. fremontit, 
M. haematocarpa, M. nevinii, and M. trifoliolata, would go admirably 
with the scarlet sages and the Brazilian Coral-tree. 


® Unlike the other plants in the scheme this is spring flowering, but is too striking 
to be omitted where the site is congenial. 
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CONCLUSION 


The schemes that have been outlined in these notes are, of course, very 
far from being either comprehensive or precise as to detail. But if 
enough has been said to make the reader aware of the immense possi- 
bilities in this most fascinating province of gardening, then time and 
paper have not entirely been wasted. 


HYBRID WINTER-FLOWERING 
BEGONIAS 


THE STORY OF THE RAISING OF SOME 
EARLY VARIETIES 


C. J. Gleed, N.D.H. 


K fo introduction of Begonia socotrana into this country in 1880 was an 
important factor in the development of winter-flowering plants, not 
only because it was a useful addition to the small number of these plants 
then in cultivation, but because it proved to be such a useful parent in 
the production of begonia hybrids which flowered in November and 
December and started a new era in the production of winter-flowering 
greenhouse plants. 

It is an interesting and unusual plant from the island of Socotra some 
600 miles east of the Red Sea where it manages to exist on soil which is 
mainly volcanic ash, which dries out completely during the hot season. 
It produces, during the rainy period its peltate leaves and upright flower 
spikes, about 12-15 inches high, with a number of pale pink flowers 
about an inch across, and when it dies down during the dry season a 
cluster of ‘‘buds”’ or ‘“‘bulbils”’ is left at the base of the dead stems, which 
remain dormant until the next rainy season. 

Many attempts had previously been made by nurserymen to produce 
hybrids between the Begonia species then in cultivation but without 
much success until B. socotrana arrived. 

When cultivated as a decorative plant the “‘bulbils” were potted up 
and started in heat during August and left to flower from November to 
January and many attempts were made to “cross” this species with 
others and among the earliest siiccesses was the raising by M. LEMOINE, 
of B. ‘Gloire de Lorraine’, by crossing B. socotrana with B. dregei, which 
was for many years one of the most popular winter-flowering greenhouse 
plants. 

Meanwhile, MR. JOHN HEAL of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons of 
Chelsea was crossing this species with others and raised a somewhat 
similar but less vigorous hybrid called ‘Agatha’ from a cross between 
B. socotrana and ‘Moonlight’. Other seedlings were obtained from 
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B. Orange and scarlet scheme in sunny dry border backed by a wall or 
solid fence. 

If one was fortunate to possess such a site, but especially the 
wall part of it, a very nice scarlet scheme could be devised, which 
would complement the other inasmuch as the height of its flowering 
season would be late summer and early autumn, as opposed to late 
spring and early summer. 

On the wall itself one could plant the magnificent Trumpet Vines 
Campsis grandiflora, and the smaller flowered but self-clinging C. 
radicans and the excellent variety ‘Madame Gaien’. If the wall was really 
sheltered and the site free from frosts of, say, more than 15°, no more 
spectacular candidate could be found for this scheme than the New 
Zealand Lobster Claw, Clianthus puniceus.* The colloquial name is very 
descriptive of both the shape and colour of the flowers. Also, against 
the base of a really hot, sunny wall find room for the Brazilian Coral-tree, 
Erythrina crista-gallii. Despite the colloquial name, it is only a semi- 
woody plant dying back in winter. In summer it produces brilliant 
spikes of flowers like waxen scarlet sweet-peas. The foliage is pale 
green, pinnate, and equally striking. To complete this short list of wall 
plants with scarlet or near-scarlet flowers, there is the Pomegranate 
Punica granatum, and its pygmy form, variety nana, which forms a dense 
little shrub, only a foot or so high. 

Other low, semi-shrubby plants of great value for the sunniest sites 
available, are the somewhat tender Mexican Sages or salvias, i.e. S. 
fulgens, S. grahami, and S. greggt, and the South African suckering, 
penstemon-like Phygelius capensis. Quite distinct in colour from any 
other plant we grow is Mimulus glutinosus, a shrub about 2 feet high 
with sticky leaves and orange-apricot flowers of typical mimulus shape. 

The obvious herbaceous choice for this scheme and site would be 
the various African Red Hot Pokers or kniphofias, not the ubiquitous 
and rather coarse K. uvaria and its varieties, but the more refined K. 
snowdentt, K. nelsoni, K. galpinii and K. macowanii. Also autumn- 
flowering, the lovely amaryllids Habranthus pratensis, and Vallota 
speciosa (Scarborough Lily) would be worth risking right up against the 
base of the wall if one was prepared to cover them with bracken or 
similar litter in winter. Each of these plants has a classic flower shape 
in some shade of rich yet soft scarlet. 

Finally, I would suggest that the whole scheme be cemented to- 
gether, so to speak, and at the same time tempered (in tone) by some of 
the choicest of grey or “silver” foliaged plants such as Artemisia 
arborescens, Centaurea gymnocarpa, Senecio cineraria (formerly known as 
Cineraria maritima) and S. leucostachys. Against the wall itself, the 
grey-leafed mahonias from Mexico and California, such as M. fremontit, 
M. haematocarpa, M. nevinii, and M. trifoliolata, would go admirably 
with the scarlet sages and the Brazilian Coral-tree. 


® Unlike the other plants in the scheme this is spring flowering, but is too striking 
to be omitted where the site is congenial. 
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CONCLUSION 


The schemes that have been outlined in these notes are, of course, very 
far from being either comprehensive or precise as to detail. But if 
enough has been said to make the reader aware of the immense possi- 
bilities in this most fascinating province of gardening, then time and 
paper have not entirely been wasted. 


HYBRID WINTER-FLOWERING 
BEGONIAS 


THE STORY OF THE RAISING OF SOME 
EARLY VARIETIES 


C. J. Gleed, N.D.H. 


hime introduction of Begonia socotrana into this country in 1880 was an 
important factor in the development of winter-flowering plants, not 
only because it was a useful addition to the small number of these plants 
then in cultivation, but because it proved to be such a useful parent in 
the production of begonia hybrids which flowered in November and 
December and started a new era in the production of winter-flowering 
greenhouse plants. 

It is an interesting and unusual plant from the island of Socotra some 
600 miles east of the Red Sea where it manages to exist on soil which is 
mainly volcanic ash, which dries out con:pletely during the hot season. 
It produces, during the rainy period its peltate leaves and upright flower 
spikes, about 12-15 inches high, with a number of pale pink flowers 
about an inch across, and when it dies down during the dry season a 
cluster of “‘buds”’ or “‘bulbils’”’ is left at the base of the dead stems, which 
remain dormant until the next rainy season. 

Many attempts had previously been made by nurserymen to produce 
hybrids between the Begonia species then in cultivation but without 
much success until B. socotrana arrived. 

When cultivated as a decorative plant the “‘bulbils’’ were potted up 
and started in heat during August and left to flower from November to 
January and many attempts were made to “cross” this species with 
others and among the earliest successes was the raising by M. LEMOINE, 
of B. ‘Gloire de Lorraine’, by crossing B. socotrana with B. dregei, which 
was for many years one of the most popular winter-flowering greenhouse 
plants. 

Meanwhile, MR. JOHN HEAL of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons of 
Chelsea was crossing this species with others and raised a somewhat 
similar but less vigorous hybrid called ‘Agatha’ from a cross between 
B. socotrana and ‘Moonlight’. Other seedlings were obtained from 
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crosses between B. socotrana and the, then, new summer-flowering 
tuberous begonias raised by MR. JOHN SEDEN, also of the firm of Veitch, 
of which ‘John Heal’ was the first of the type known as Hybrid winter- 
flowering tuberous begonias. This variety, as I knew it in 1908, was a 
rather weak-growing plant about 12 inches high, with rather pointed 
leaves and deep carmine flowers about an inch across. 

*Mrs. Heal’ was raised later and was much more vigorous in growth, 
18-24 inches high, with darkish green, glossy leaves and single flowers, 
about 2 inches across, of a rosy crimson shade on graceful drooping 
stems. This was an outstanding plant that I thought had disappeared 
until I saw some on a nurseryman’s exhibit at a recent show! 

New types were developed later, of vigorous growth with bold green 
leaves, rather thick fleshy stems and semi-double flowers in varying 
shades of pink. ‘Winter Cheer’ was easily the best of this type, a strong 
grower up to 3 feet in height, with handsome foliage and bright rosy 
pink semi-double flowers, 2—3 inches across, in long drooping racemes of 
four to six flowers which were produced well into December. 

‘Elatior’ was quite a distinct type of moderate vigour growing into 
a very shapely plant up to 18~24 inches high of a definite “pillar” shape 
with its reddish pink semi-double flowers, nearly 2 inches across, in long 
drooping racemes covering the plant down to the pot. This was a first- 
rate pot plant but was rather difficult to keep over the ‘‘dormant”’ season 
as its stems were slender and the amount of tuber-like root produced was 
very small. This, like ‘Mrs. Heal’ and ‘Winter Cheer’, was a quite 
exceptional variety but is, so far as I know, now lost to cultivation. 
‘Julius’ was the only real double variety raised by Messrs. Veitch and 
made an excellent pot plant, the growth being fairly vigorous, 18-24 
inches high, with bright green rather glossy leaves and really double 
pink flowers, something like camellias, in drooping racemes of four or 
five. 

After the production of these varieties there had been no new intro- 
ductions from Messrs. Veitch for several years and when I took charge 
of their New Plant Department at Feltham in 1908 I was told by mr. 
HARRY VEITCH that the raising of new varieties of these begonias should 
be my first consideration. I was told that all the varieties in cultivation 
had proved quite sterile and that the many attempts made to secure seed 
from them had failed. 

Efforts had been made to keep pollen from summer-flowering 
tuberous varieties in usable condition by various means so that it could 
be used on B. socotrana when it flowered in November—December, but 
these had not proved successful. I had grown B. ‘Gloire de Lorraine’ 
and B. socotrana, but these new hybrid varieties were quite new to me 
and I gathered that they were not only difficult to grow but still more 
difficult to keep over the “‘resting’’ period, as they did not make tubers 
like the summer-flowering tuberous varieties but just a sort of thickened 
base to the stems, and that these stems were to be kept going as long as 


possible. 
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MR. JOHN HEAL was in charge of the ‘New Plant” department at the 
firm’s Chelsea nursery as well as at Feltham and used to come down 
once or twice a week for a couple of hours or so. 

Having had no success with crosses between these hybrids and 
against MR. HEAL’s advice at the time, I started some B. socotrana plants 
in June in the hope that they would flower in early September and, later, 
obtained a few dozen late-started summer-flowering varieties from a 
neighbouring nursery which I grew on in some frames in a place where 
they were more or less out of sight. Fortunately, I always had a message 
from MR. HEAL to say when he was coming to Feltham, so that I could 
go to dinner early, and for several weeks the plants of B. socotrana were 
put out of sight whenever he came. Eventually they had to be brought 
out and when I was advised that MR. VEITCH was coming down one day 
with MR. HEAL it seemed an appropriate opportunity to show up the 
plants. Fortunately MR. VEITCH approved of my action so MR. HEAL 
could hardly disapprove. Some of the tuberous varieties were taken 
indoors, from the frames, and to prevent accidental pollination all 
staminate flowers were removed from the plants as soon as they were 
open and before the pollen was shed. 

A number of crosses were made each way, using pollen from the 
tuberous varieties on B. socotrana and pollen from this species on pistil- 
late flowers of the tuberous varieties. The effect of the pollen of B. 
socotrana on the tuberous varieties was definite and a number of good 
seed pods developed but the opposite cross was less effective and no seed 
pods developed on the B. socotrana. 

The seed was duly ripened and taken to Chelsea, being brought 
back to Feltham to be sown in January 1910. After 3 or 4 weeks it was 
possible to see that in some of the pots there were seeds germinating 
among the seed from the tuberous varieties, but none among that from 
the B. socotrana. 

It was an anxious time waiting for the seedlings to develop, especially 
as the number in some of the pots was so great as to arouse a suspicion 
that somewhere or other we had slipped up. 

One morning, however, I noticed an odd seedling or two showing a 
slight difference in the shape and substance of the young leaves and in 
a few days it was easy to pick out, here and there, quite a number of them 
showing signs of B. socotrana ‘“‘blood”’ and, so far as I can remember 
there were 53 of these among the 8,000 or so that had been pricked out. 

These were potted on and flowered during the autumn and while the 
majority, though definite hybrids, were nothing to write home about and 
were thrown away, rather too hastily I thought, a dozen or so were saved 
some of which were outstanding. MR. HEAL was anxious to show them at 
the R.H.S. Hall at the earliest possible moment but, knowing how these 
plants suffered from journeys to and from Westminster and a night in 
the Hall during November, I persuaded him to keep the plants at 
Feltham, propagate them and then show them when there was stock 
available from which to sell. The following March I left the firm to take 
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up an appointment as Horticultural Lecturer in Hampshire and so never 
had the thrill of seeing “my babies” named and shown at the Hall as 
‘Emita’ (rosy crimson) ‘Optima’ (apricot), ‘Fascination’ and ‘Exquisite’ 
(large pale pink with slightly deeper coloured fringed edge), some of 
which were I believe, given awards. 

These varieties seem, on the whole, to be less difficult to grow than 
the older type but improved potting composts and, possibly, growing 
under cooler conditions may be the reasons for this. 

At Feltham the most difficult problem was to control what was 
variously known as “‘Insect’’, “Invisible Thrips”, ““Spider”’ or “Begonia 
mite” which attacked the young foliage and growths, crippling them and 
giving them a “rusty” appearance. Regular, even extravagant use of the 
fumigants then available had little effect and after careful inspection | 
decided that the culprit was a “mite” for which there was no fumigant 
available except, possibly sulphur, but its use was too risky on such 
valuable stock. 

Eventually I found that a solution of liver of sulphur and soft soap 
in water would control the pest if the young plants and tips of growths 
were carefully dipped in it, but this had to be done ‘‘on the quiet”’. 

It may be of interest to state that my successor at Feltham was mr. 
C. H. MIDDLETON, who had been at the Feltham Nursery previously and 
then moved to Messrs. Carter at Raynes Park. He left Messrs. Veitch 
when the nursery was given up in 1914 and went to Messrs. Low of 
Enfield to grow the begonias that the firm had bought at Messrs. 
Veitch’s sale, and later he became the well-known broadcaster on the 
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NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


NOTES ON OLD ROSES 
Rosa alba maxima and the Portland Rose 


ROM observation over several years it would seem that roses tend to 
| oon in certain seasons more than in others. Thus a few years ago 
in my collection the Perpetual White Damask Moss reverted to its 
original pink non-mossy Autumn Damask rose, and in the same summer 
I heard of it doing the same elsewhere. It repeated the performance last 
summer when Rosa alba maxima reverted or sported to the semi-plena 
form in my own garden. Apart from the interesting fact in itself, 
coupled with an identical happening on a plant at Sunningdale Nur- 
series, I was particularly glad to see this as I think it indicates that 
R. a. maxima was originally a sport from semi-plena, and to the best of 
my belief the origin of this rose has not been recorded in old books. The 
two roses are identical in growth and leaf and scent, and valuable June- 


flowering shrubs. 
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For years I have grown a low bushy rose closely related to R. gallica 
officinahs, often termed the Apothecary’s rose, or Old Red Damask— 
though it is a Gallica and not a Damask. I have found this rose in 
several old gardens, notably that of MRS. FLEISCHMANN, and also at 
Blickling Hall, a National ‘Trust property, Spetchley Park and Meller- 
stain. This rose was an unknown quantity until I found its portrait 
last summer in Redouté’s Les Roses, Vol. I, Plate 109, R. damascena 
coccinea, R. paestana, the ‘Scarlet Four Seasons’ or ‘Portland Rose’. 
Andrews (Plate 49) and Lawrance (Plate 5) also depict it. This was a 
most famous rose at one time, and it is believed to be a union of an 
Autumn Damask and a Gallica rose, probably officinalis. History 
suggests that it may have originated in Italy and travelled thence to 
England and became linked with the DUCHESS OF PORTLAND; it was 
recorded at DUPONT’s nursery in Paris in 1809, having been obtained 
from England. It is a historic link between the Autumn Damasks and 
the Hybrid Perpetuals through its descendent the ‘Rose du Roi’. In its 
period it was the only rose of the old type in bright colour approaching 
scarlet which produced flowers a second time towards autumn. A 
sturdy little bush, achieving 2 feet it can readily be distinguished from 
R. gallica officinalis by its compact habit, rounded leaves forming a 
‘collar’ immediately below the flower (a characteristic of the Autumn 
Damasks and their descendents) and oval, not rounded hep. It is 


pleasant to record the rediscovery of this historic link. 
GRAHAM THOMAS 


Hybrid Hieracia 


With reference to the note in the JOURNAL by MR. D. MCCLINTOCK 
on Hawkweeds, I should like to make the following observations: 

A hybrid between Hieracium pilosella and H. aurantiacum was pro- 
duced before 1906 by MR. C. H. OSTENFELD of Copenhagen, and is well 
illustrated in the Report of the Third International Conference on Genetics, 
1906, published by the R.H.S. This plant is intermediate between its 
parents, producing only two or three heads on a stem, and therefore is 
not nearly as showy as H. aurantiacum. It is almost sterile. I have 
never seen this hybrid in any garden, the usual ones found are H. 
aurantiacum and H. brunneocroceum, both of which produce flowers in a 
paniculate-corymbose inflorescence of five to twenty-five heads. H. 
aurantiacum is the richer in colour. H. pilosella produces a single head 


on unbranched stems. 
Derby. H. C, PUGSLEY 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1960-1 


‘onia glaucophylla A.M. February 28, 1961, as a flowering 
plant for the temperate house. A rhizomatous species, native to Brazil, 
which makes an excellent basket plant and can also be trained up 
supports to 6 or 8 feet. The large, ovate, slightly oblique leaves up to 
44 inches long are purplish on the underside with small, white spots on 
the upper surface. The flowers are borne in many-flowered nodding 
cymes and are up to #? inch across and near to Vermilion (H.C.C. 
18-18/1) in colour. Exhibited by The Brighton Corporation Parks & 
Gardens Dept., Moulscoomb Place, Brighton, Sussex. 

Edgworthia papyrifera A.M. Februarv 28, 1961, as a shrub for 
the cool greenhouse. A deciduous shrub, some 4-6 feet high, which is 
native to China and Japan and has long been cultivated and used in 
paper making. In most parts of this country it is not completely hardy, 
but it has been grown outdoors for a number of years at Windsor and 
might well succeed in sheltered positions elsewhere. The fragrant, 
yellowish white flowers are produced early in the year, before the leaves, 
and both young shoots and flowers are covered with silky hairs. The 
individual flowers are tubular and 1-2 inches long, arranged in dense 
terminal clusters similar to those of certain species of Daphne, to which 
genus it is closely allied. Exhibited by L.M. Mason, Esq., V.M.H., 
Talbot Manor, Fincham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Galanthus caucasicus var. hiemalis* A.M. November 29, 1960, 
as a hardy bulbous plant. G. caucasicus, a native of Persia and the 
Caucasus, received an A.M. in April 1955 and the variety which has 
now received the award differs only in its early-flowering habit. ‘The 
two, broad, glaucous leaves are less well developed at flowering time 
than those of G. caucasicus, but when mature are prominently recurved, 
a characteristic feature of this species. The flowers, borne singly on a 
scape about 6 inches long, are about 1} inches across, with broad white 
outer perianth segments about 1 inch long, and white, obovate, inner 
segments about }$ inch long with prominent, horseshoe-shaped green 
markings around the sinus at the apex. At Highdown both the species 
and its variety grow easily in open situations and increase rapidly. 
Exhibited by Sir Frederick Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., 
Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 

Hamamelis mollis ‘Goldcrest’ A.M. February 14, 1961, as a 
hardy flowering shrub. Raised from seed collected by wiLson, this 
cultivar of the well-known H. mollis differs from the normal species in 
flowering about a month later and also by its deeper yellow flowers, 
close to Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4) in colour, with rather crimped, 


* Galanthus caucasicus var. hiemalis F.C. Stern, var. nov. a typo differt 
tempore florendi praeccoce (Decembre nec Febuariio). 
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strap-like petals about 1 inch long and #5 inch wide. It differs from the 
somewhat similar ‘Coombe Wood Variety’ in the very spreading growth 
and in its freer and later flowering. Exhibited by Lord Aberconway and 
The National Trust, Bodnant, Tal-y- -Cafn, Colwyn Bay, Denbighshire, 
North Wales. 

NARCISSI 

Narcissus ‘Arbar’ F.C.C. March 28, 1961, as a show flower. 
Division 2 (b), large-cupped narcissus. Stem 22-24 inches long. 
Flower 4} inches diameter ; perianth segments 1 inches long, 1§ inches 
wide, flat, incurved, overlapping, reflexed, regular, blunt, white; corona 
1~ inches diameter, § inch long, ribbed, mouth straight and frilled, 
margins entire, crenate, Orpiment Orange (H.C.C. 10/1). Raised and 
shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. 

Narcissus ‘Arish Mell’ A.M. March 28, 1961, as a show flower. 
Division 5 (b), triandrus narcissus. Stem 21 inches long. Flower 34 
inches diameter ; perianth segments 1 inches long, 1 inch wide, twisted, 
incurving, overlapping at base, reflexed, regular, pointed, white; corona 
1 inch diameter, ? inch long, plain, mouth straight and frilled, margins 
entire, crenate, white. Raised and shown by Messrs. D. & J. W. 
Blanchard, Wilverley, Blandford, Dorset. 

Narcissus ‘Candida’ F.C.C. March 28, 1961. This was described 
after it received the Award of Merit in 1960 in R.H.S. Journat, 865, 
Pp. 419. 

Narcissus ‘Lemonade’ A.M. March 28, 1961, as a show flower. 
Division 3 (a), small-cupped narcissus. Stem 20 inches long. Flower 
3 inches diameter; perianth segments 1§ inches long, 14 inches wide, 
twisted, incurving, overlapping, slightly inflexed, regular, blunt, 
Uranium Green (H.C.C. 63/3); corona 1 inch diameter, 4 inch long, 
ribbed, mouth straight, frilled, margins entire, crenate, Uranium 
Green (H.C.C. 63/3), the shade deepening towards the base. Raised 
and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. 

Narcissus ‘Lurgain’ A.M. March 28, 1961, as a show flower. 
Division 1 (a), trumpet narcissus. Stem 26 inches long. Flower 4§ 
inches diameter; perianth segments 1} inches long, 1} inches wide, 
slightly incurving, overlapping, regular, blunt, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 
2/1); corona 2 inches diameter, 1} inches long, slightly ribbed, mouth 
expanded, frilled, margins serrated, reflexed, Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4). 
Raised and shown by J. S. B. Lea, Esq., Dunley Hall, Stourport, 
Worcs. 

Narcissus ‘Syracuse’ A.M. April 11, 1961, as a show flower. 
Division 3 (b), small-cupped narcissus. Stem 18 to 20 inches long. 
Flower 4} inches diameter ; perianth segments 1} inches long, 1§ inches 
wide, twisted, incurving, overlapping, reflexed, regular, blunt, white; 
corona 1 inches diameter, ;°, inch long, ribbed, mouth straight and 
frilled, margins crenate, pale cream, but of a deeper cream towards the 
mouth. Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, 
Waterford, Eire. 
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Narcissus ‘Tahiti’ F.C.C. April 11, 1961, as a show flower. Division 
4, double narcissus. Stem 18 to 19 inches long. Flower 4} inches 
diameter; outer perianth segments 1% inches long, 14 inches wide, 
incurving, overlapping, blunt. Perianth segments Sulphur Yellow 
(H.C.C. 1/2), interspersed with segments of Saturn Red (H.C.C. 13/1). 
Raised by Mr. J. L. Richardson and shown by Messrs. Zandbergen 
‘Terwegen, Sassenheim, Holland. 

Narcissus ‘Tonga’ A.M. March 28, 1961, as a show flower. 
Division 4, double narcissus. Stem 18 inches long. Flower 34 inches 
diameter; outer perianth segments 1} inches long, 14 inches wide, 
incurving, overlapping, regular, blunt, Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/1 
to 602/2). Inner perianth segments interspersed with short segments 
of Indian Orange (H.C.C. 713/2 to 713/3). Raised and shown by Mr. 
J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. 

Narcissus ‘Verona’ F.C.C. April i1, 1961, as a show flower. 
This variety was fully described when it received the Award of Merit 
in 1960 in R.H.S. JourNAL, 85, p. 328. 

Prunus mume ‘Beni-shi-don’ A.M. February 14, 1961, as a hardy 
flowering shrub. A most attractive variant of this early flowering 
Japanese Apricot with fragrant Rose Madder (H.C.C. 23/1) flowers 
about 1 inch across. The five, cupped petals are orbicular in shape and 
about $ inch across. Exhibited by The Sunningdale Nurseries, 
Windlesham, Surrey. 

Viburnum tinus ‘Eve Price’ A.M. February 28, 1961, as a hardy 
flowering shrub. An attractive variation of the well-known ‘Laurus- 
tinus’’, in which the tight clusters of flower buds are deeply tinged with 
Carmine (H.C.C. 21/1). Exhibited by Sir Henry Price, Bt., Wakehurst 
Place, Ardingly, Sussex. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1960 
DWARF FRENCH BEANS, GROWN FROM SEED SOWN IN JULY 


Fifty-six stocks of dwarf French beans were received for trial at Wisley 
in 1960. Pencil-podded varieties were not included in the trial. ‘The trial 
was sown on July 14, 1960, in drills 14 inches deep and 2 feet apart; the 
individual beans were spaced 4} inches apart in the drills. To control bean 
seed fly (Delia cilicrura), the drills were treated before sowing with 14 per cent 
Aldrin dust at the rate of 1 ounce per 10-yard run of drill. After germination 
the seedlings were thinned to 9 inches apart. 

The plants were covered with continuous cold frames on September 15, 
to provide protection against autumn frost. Each continuous cold frame is 
made of steel, and is 6 feet 9 inches across by 1 foot g inches wide and is 
1 foot 8 inches high at the centre. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on October 3, 1960, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to dwarf French beans as varieties suitable for 


sowing in July. 
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The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was growth in the trial. 

MASTERPIECE IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Sluis Bros. Ltd., Enkhuizen, Holland.) A.M. October 6, 1960. 
Plant 17 inches high, much-branched, productive; foliage dark green; pods 
74 inches long, # inch wide, light green, straight, oval, borne in small loose 
clusters averaging two pods to a cluster; ripe seed light brown. [26] 

THE PRINCE. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd.; 
sent by Messrs. Rhodesia Seeds (Pvt.) Ltd., P.O. Box 109, Norton, Southern 
Rhodesia.) A.M, October 3, 1960. Plant 19 inches high, much branched, 
productive ; foliage medium green ; pods 7} to g inches long, % to $ inch wide, 
light green, straight to slightly curved forward, oval, borne in small loose 
clusters averaging two pods to a cluster; ripe seed purplish brown mottled 
light brown. [13] 

THE PRINCE IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
W. Deal & Sons Ltd., Kelvedon, Essex.) A.M. October 3, 1960. Plant 20 
inches high, much branched, productive ; foliage medium green ; pods g inches 
long, 7% inch wide, light to medium green, straight to slightly curved forward, 
oval, borne in small loose clusters averaging two pods to a cluster; ripe seed 
purplish brown mottled light brown. [17] 

THE PRINCE IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. Hurst & Son Ltd., 
Kelvedon House, 60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1.) A.M. October 3, 1960. 
Plant 16 to 18 inches high, branched, productive; foliage medium green; 
pods 8 to g inches long, % inch wide, fairly light green, straight, oval, borne 
in small loose clusters averaging two pods to a cluster; ripe seed purplish 
brown mottled light brown. [16] 

THE PRINCE IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons Ltd., 
Merstham, Surrey.) A.M. October 3, 1960. Plant 18 inches high, branched, 
productive ; foliage medium green; pods 7 inches long, # inch wide, light 
green, straight, oval, borne in small loose clusters averaging two pods to a 
cluster; ripe seed purplish brown mottled light brown. [15] 

THE PRINCE SELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Harrison & Sons (Leicester) Ltd., St. James’ Street, Leicester.) A.M. 
October 3, 1960. Plant 17 inches high, branched, productive ; foliage medium 
green; pods 74 inches long, # inch wide, medium green, straight to slightly 
curved forward, oval, borne in small loose clusters averaging two pods to a 
cluster; ripe seed purplish brown mottled light brown. [14] 

SUTTON’S MASTERPIECE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd., Market Place, Reading, Berks.) A.M. October 3, 1960. 
Plant 15 to 18 inches high, branched, productive; foliage fairly dark green; 
pods 8 inches long, 4 inch wide, light green, straight to slightly curved forward, 
oval, borne in small loose clusters averaging two pods to a cluster; ripe seed 
light brown. [22] 


The undermentioned varieties were Highly Commended. The senders 
names are in brackets. 
Black Prince Improved. (Messrs. Hurst & Son Ltd.) 
Black Prince Improved. (Messrs. Nutting & Sons Ltd.) 
Okay. (Messrs. Charles Sharpe & Co. Ltd.) 
Sutton’s Early Giant. (Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd.) 
Sutton’s Golden Waxpod. (Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd.) 
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FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Will any Fellow who is willing to offer one of these plants please com- 
municate direct with the Fellow who is seeking it and not with the Editor. 
Cistus populifolius lasiocalyx Dr. M. B. Savory, 2 Croye Close, 

Andover, Hants. 

Pletone pogonioides (seeds or plants) T. N. Foster, Esq., Messrs. Castos 
Ltd., Hadley, Wellington, Shrop- 
shire. 

Mrs. C. H. Fielden, Bramdean 
House, Alresford, Hampshire. 

Mrs. G. E. de Pomeroy, Pantile, 
Aldington, Ashford, Kent. 

M. H. Hodman, Oxfordshire Educa- 
tion Committee, 103 Banbury 


Reinwardtia trigyna 


Early outdoor Chrysanthemum 
‘Solidity’ 

Lupinus ornatus 

Trachelium rumelianum 


Synthyris rotundifolia sweetsert Road, Oxford. 

Dicentra spectabilis alba 

Stangeria paradoxa A. I. James, 83 North Road, 
Brighton, N.E.8, Queensland, 
Australia. 

Rosa centifolia (scarlet cabbage) Winton Lewis, 29 Manchester 

Rosa paestana—the scarlet “Four Street, W.1. 


Seasons” rose 
Tea roses—‘Daroniensis’, ‘Safrano’, 
‘Maman Cochet’, ‘Mme Falcot’, 
‘Perle des Jardins’ 
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“The New Illustrated Encyclopaedia of Gardening.” Edited by T. H. 
Everett. 6 vols. Cr. 4to. Illus. 2761 pp. (Greystone Press.) $49.50. 


Mr. T. H. Everett, the editor-in-chief of this encyclopaedia, is Assistant-Director 
(Horticulture) and Curator of Education of the New York Botanic Garden, and he has 
been assisted in compiling it with contributions from twenty horticulturists and 
authorities in the United States and Canada. It is intended primarily for these two 
countries, but gardeners in other parts of the English-speaking world may look to it 
for help for it covers conditions ranging from those in Canada and the northern United 
States, where it is sometimes advisable to dig up standard rose-trees and bury them to 
protect them against the severity of the winter, to those of the Southern States and 
parts of California, where Poinciana regia (Delonix) grows out-of-doors. We in this 
country, however, who have compromised by treating gardening neither as an art nor 
as a science, but as something partaking of each, would perhaps prefer a more scientific 
approach to plant classification than has been followed in these volumes. Informality 
can so easily degenerate into lack of order, and this appears to me to be the weakness 
of many of the sections of particular genera. Neither do these seem to be as exhaustive 
as would be found in a comparable English work. Any botanical background seems to 
be entirely lacking, and it is permissible to ask whether the vernacular plant-names so 
freely employed in this book have common currency throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. Nevertheless it contains a vast amount of information, 
much of it practical, and perhaps can best be looked upon as supplying a handbook on 


the grand scale, and as such will be welcome to gardeners in many parts of the world. 
MORTON 
(328) 
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“Alpines for Trouble-Free Gardening.” By Alan Bloom. Demy 8vo. 
139 pp. Illus. (Faber and Faber.) 21s. 

I always enjoy reading Alan Bloom’s writings, for he has a critical mind and is free 
from that horticultural snobbery of calling ‘“‘geese”’ plants “‘swans”. I must admit, 
however, that when I saw the title of this work I raised my eyebrows, for although 
there are many easy alpines I should not call their cultivation “trouble-free’’.. Mr. 
Bloom, I think feels this himself for in his foreword he says, “I know perfectly well 
that there is no such thing as trouble-freedom in any form of gardening in a general 
way. Trouble is a word of many connotations but with these two books it is used to 
imply unrewarding tiresome bother.’’ Success with any worth-while rock plant cannot 
be called unrewarding, so in this sense the title is appropriate with the qualification that 
he does mention a few plants such as Campanula poscharskyana and others which in 
the majority of gardens are always “‘tiresome bothers”. Then surely the renewal of 
short-lived plants of which he includes many (although I do not always agree about 
their life-span) is an irksome bore. 

In “‘Ways and Means” I am glad to see his advocacy of raised beds which I have 
long preached although, alas, he felt compelled to mention the conventional drain and 
sump system. His new term of ‘Walk about Beds” seems to be old flat bed with a 
path or two or stepping stones; there is nothing new about these except the name. 

His recommendation of the segregation of various types in the chapter on ““Trouble- 
Freedom” is very sound and often overlooked. His knowledge of the plants as they 
grow enables him by a system of indicators to guide the would-be grower in this and 
the matter of sun and shade, etc. The list of plants is on the whole very good but if 
correctly planted Cyananthus microphyllus, Delphinium nudicaule, Dianthus alpinus, 
Hypericum rhodopaeum and \ewisias are not short lived. I would regard time spent on 
some others such as Anemone magellanica, Asperula odorata, etc., as very tiresome- 
bother. The make-up is excellent and there are few errors which, I assume, have 
already been noted. I think he has overdone the cultivar inverted commas, as in most 
of the examples so marked they are true botanical varieties. ‘The book is profusely 
illustrated in black and white and the pictures give an excellent idea of the habits of 
the subjects, but in most of them the flowers lack definition from over-exposure. 

Now, although, as will no doubt have been realized, I do not agree with all that 


Mr. Bloom says, I heartily recommend this book because it is an honest attempt to 
separate the rock-plant sheep from the goats and to lead the amateur to success along 
the simplest routes to a long-lasting pleasure if not entirely trouble-free. 

All I wish beyond its success is that the title had been “Alpines for Critical Gar- 
deners”’. E. B. ANDERSON 


“A California Flora.’”” By P. A. Munz in collaboration with D. D. Keck. 
1681 pp. Illus. (University of California Press; Cambridge University Press.) 
86s. 6d. 

One need do no more than mention the genera Calochortus, Ceanothus, Clarkia, 
Dendromecon, Eschscholzia, Garrya, Limnanthes, Osmaronia, Phacelia, Romneya, 
Sequoia and Sequoiadendron and such species as Cupressus macrocarpa and Lilium 
pardalinum to indicate the wealth of interesting and beautiful plants which British 
gardens have received from California. These represent, however, but a small part of 
the state’s extremely rich flora. Its 158,297 square miles, with altitudes ranging from 
276 feet below sea-level (in Death Valley) to 14,495 feet above, with some places 
getting no rain for years and others drenched by as much as 153 inches of rainfall a 
year, provide a great diversity of habitats. The plants inhabiting them belong to some 
twenty-nine ecological communities. According to a statistical report on Munz and 
Keck’s A Califorma Flora by G. L. Smith and A. M. Noldeke in Leaflets of Western 
Botany, 9, 119-123 (1960), they comprise 5,675 native (2,604 of them endemic to 
California) and 800 introduced species of flowering plants and ferns belonging to 1,075 
genera and 162 families. The flora of the British Isles, as listed by J. E. Dandy in 
1958, consists of 2,137 native and naturalized species belonging to 720 genera and 152 
families. If apomictic genera such as Rubus and Hieracium are ignored, the largest 
genus in both areas is Carex, with 144 Californian and 82 British species. Until now 
the best botanical guide to the Californian flora has been W. L. Jepson’s Manual of 
the Flowering Plants of California (1925), an excellent work but inevitably out of date 
in many matters of nomenclature and taxonomy and lacking descriptions of many 
species now known to occur in California. The present Califormia Flora by two leading 
authorities assisted by more than twenty specialists is thus very welcome and is 
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unlikely to be superseded for many, many years. It provides concise descriptions, 
totalling about 9,000, of all the families, genera, species and varieties of flowering 
plants and ferns occurring spontaneously in California. The general tendency of the 
work is conservative, with a preference for broad generic concepts. Thus Clarkia as 
treated here includes Godetia, following the 1955 revision by H. Lewis and M. E. 
Lewis; Berberis includes Mahonia; Brodiaea includes Dichelostemma and Triteleia. 
In the account of Lilium a number of recent proposals receive drastic treatment. 
Lilium harrisianum is considered not distinct from L. pardalinum; L. nevadense, L 
shastense, L. fresnense and L. inyoense have been incorporated in L. kellyanum; with 
evident hesitation L. pitkinense has been provisionally kept separate from L. occidentale, 
and L. wigginsii (apparently representing a re-combination type between L. vollmeri 
and L. pardalinum) from L. vollmeri. Even so California possesses twelve to fourteen 
species of Lilium. 

Although this book has been prepared with much care, it is marred by many printing 
errors, mostly in the keys. Apparently a supplement will soon give the necessary 
corrections. For those who wish to check the nomenclature of given Californian species, 
ascertain their main characters and general distribution within California, A California 
Flora, even with these blemishes, will be found a reliable and valuable help; it is 
remarkably up-to-date and makes readily available the conclusions of numerous 
scattered monographic studies, usually cited under the generic heading, among the 
most valuable of these being Munz’s own revisions of Oenothera and its allies. The 
134 text figures illustrate characteristic features of the families. W. T. STEARN 


“Standard Garden Practice for Southern Africa.” (Revised Edition.) By 
W. G. Sheat. Illus. 427 pp. (Central News Agency Ltd., South Africa.) 30s. 

This book was originally published in 1956 and reviewed in the R.H.S. JourNAL, 
82, p. 272. Mr. Sheat has now revised it and brought it up te date with a number of 
additions including useful chapters on pruning, cultivation and ‘Hints for the Month” 


“Japanese Flower Arrangement in a Nutshell. A Primer.” By Ellen Gorden 
Allen. Illus. 55 pp. (Charles E. Tuttle Company, Vermont.) $1. 


Mrs. Allen spent two years in Japan where she became interested in flower arrange- 
ment and studied under several acknowledged Japanese masters. As the title implies 
this is a beginners’ primer. Basic Japanese rules are stated and explained concisely. 
Ample text figures and black-and-white illustrations are used to demonstrate these rules 
and to give examples of finished arrangements. 

This should prove a useful primer for anyone interested in flower arrangement. 


“Garden Hedges.” By Noel J. Prockter. 8vo. 144 pp. Illus. (Collingridge.) 25s. 


One of the most important features of British gardens, or for that matter the British 
countryside is living hedges, and it is surprising that books dealing with the subject 
have been so few, and for the most part unauthoritative insomuch that the subject has 
not been fully dealt with, or it has been combined with related subjects. 

Noel Prockter’s new book—Garden Hedges—should therefore receive a wide and 
enthusiastic welcome from all sections of the gardening public, for he has achieved his 
objective to provide a very clear and practical treatise on all aspects of the culture of 
hedges, their purpose and formation. 

Altogether there are 144 pages devoted to 8 chapters. In the first three, the author 
deals fully, yet concisely, with hedges and their uses; requirements and cultivation, also 
different hedges for various purposes. Chapter 4 deals with selective lists of subjects 
suitable to form hedges for different soils, purposes, conditions and districts. Chapters 
5 and 6 provide the main body of the work and in alphabetical order cover a very com- 
prehensive range of subjects that are suitable as hedge plants. Descriptive notes 
accompany each subject and deal with the individual culture, planting and pruning, 
also the various species and varieties that can be used. 

Coniferous plants which have always been and still are among the most important 
of our hedge subjects are dealt with separately in Chapter 6 and there is a wealth of 
information on the various genera, species and varieties. It is particularly pleasing to 
note that Cupressocyparis leylandit and the comparatively new Metasequoia glyptostro- 
boides are included, because they are without question, subjects well suited for the 
formation of hedges and screens and as plentiful stocks become available, both these 
Conifers will be extensively planted. They are amenable to close clipping and will form 
pleasing formal hedges, also handsome and effective screens. 
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Hedges, like other vegetative features in the garden are subject to attack from insect 
pests and diseases. In Chapter 7 Mr. Prockter deals with the various troubles that can 
arise and makes recommendations with their effective control. 

The final chapter compiled by a separate authority—Mr. Robert S. W. Pollard, 
deals with the law relating to trees and hedges, and the information given will prove of 
great interest and value to everyone concerned with the legal position as it concerns 
hedges and shelter belts, boundaries, etc. 

Illustrations that are so essential in any modern book, number 54; they are mono- 
chrome plates that depict very clearly all aspects of the subject, including preparation 
and planting, cutting and pruning, also the types and forms of hedges. There are also 
some excellent plates illustrating special subjects. 

The author, who has had a wide experience of trees and shrubs is to be congratulated 
on adding this work to his previous publications. A word of praise must also be spared 
for the publishers and their technical associates, because they have produced a book 
that is handsome, attractively bound and easy to handle. It is in fact a book that should 
be in the possession of all gardeners, professional or amateur, and be available in the 
reference room of libraries. S. A. PEARCE 


Bonsai—Japanese Miniature Trees. ‘Their Style, Cultivation and Training. 
By Kan Yashiroda. 8vo. 166 pp. Illus. (Faber) 3os. 


This book, written by a Japanese in excellent English, displays a curiously Japanese 
trait, in that it starts at the wrong end of its subject. Mrs. Beeton, of cookery fame, is 
a posed to have said in her recipe for jugged hare, “First catch your hare, then cook 

. Yashiroda San starts his book by trying to cook his uncaught hare. In other words, 
a instructs us in all the technicalities of pruning, root-pruning, dwarfing, wiring, etc. 
All this is clearly explained and illustrated with good line drawings. But by this time 
the reader, without a doubt, has ruffled through the pages of the book, and, ‘having ar- 
rived at Chapter 5 he has caught up with the hare. At last we learn of the various means 
by which we can procure material on which to work from the beginning. Useful 
chapters on composts, potting, manuring, watering and general care and cultivation 
follow, and having reached this stage and having acquired some knowledge of the sub- 
ct in ‘hand, the earlier chapters should be read, for logically this is where they belong. 
ithe chapter on Mame (sometimes called “Nutshell”) Bonsai is likely to attract many 
followers. These tiny trees, only a few inches high, are easily grown from seed and 
with judicious pinching out of superfluous shoots they make the most enchanting trees 
of considerable character in three or four years. Those who propose to take up Mame 
Bonsai should keep their eyes open for small containers of suitable size, form and 
colour. 

The photographs are the weakest part of this book many are under- or over-exposed, 
backgrounds have not been considered, and many of the subjects are poor examples of 
Bonsai. GWENDOLYN ANLEY 


“Flora of Afghanistan.’” By Siro Kitamura. 486 pp. Illus. (The Com- 
mittee of the Kyoto University Scientific Expedition to the Karakoram and 
Hindukush, Kyoto University, 1960.) 


For more than a century information about the vegetation of Afghanistan has been 
reaching Europe in an intermittent trickle. At no time can it be said that the flow has 
exceeded trickle proportions, and the fact that the now ancient collections of Griffiths 
and Aitchison stil] remain outstanding landmarks in the history of Afghan botanical 
exploration is proof not so much of the magnitude of these achievements as of the 
meagre amount of work that has been done since. There is no Flora of Afghanistan, 
and, until the present work appeared, not even an adequate list of Afghan plants. The 
inaccessibility of the region, and the lack of respect shown to visiting botanists by its 
haughty inhabitants, account, no doubt, for some of our ignorance. But botanists 
are seldom put off by discomfort or displeasure, and one suspects that it was the 
aridity of the region, and the relative poverty of the flora, rather than other con- 
siderations, that persuaded explorers to travel elsewhere. Nowadays novelties no 
longer abound, and with the disappearance of blanks on the botanical maps, collectors 
have, in recent years, come to see Afghanistan as a distinctly worthwhile consideration. 
Russians, Germans, Americans, Danes and Japanese have all been having a look at 
this desolate country, and it is to be hoped that these workers, forgetting national 
and personal prestige, will pool their resources and, in reasonable time, provide us 
with a comprehensive and fully documented Flora. The present publication is a 
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useful preparatory step, giving us a brief but fairly succinct account of Afghan phyto- 
geography, and a very detailed list of flowering-plant records. Like all such com- 
prone it suffers from the incorporation of old errors with genuine discoveries. 
doubt, for instance if Cleome ormthopodioides L. occurs in the area, and C. therica 
D.C. is certainly not synonymous with it. Nor does it seem at all likely that Altaea 
rosea Cav. has ever been found as a native or naturalized Afghan plant. Such 
inevitable blemishes must be excused in gratitude for the amount of usefu! informa- 
tion supplied. It is less easy, however, to understand why the author should 
have chosen to call a keyless, non-descriptive catalogue by the grandiose title of 
“Flora”, and it is a pity that he decided to arrange the genera alphabetically within 
families, so that Batrachium and Ranunculus find themselves at opposite ends of the 
Ranunculaceae. The book is nicely produced, though, perhaps owing to language 
difficulties, plant names are not infrequently transmogrified (Anagalis, Papaver 
pavonicum, Ziziphola, Hippohae etc.). 
So far as the Flora of Afgahnistan is concerned, one is left with the impression 
that it has had a share in the estates of both East and West without receiving any 
outstanding legacy from either. And if one would like a glimpse of the uttermost in 


bareness and savage inhospitality, then Fig. 40 should surely meet the bill ! 


R. D. MEIKLE 


“Flora of Peru.” By J. F. Macbride. 854 pp. (Field Mus. Nat. Hist., 
Bot. Ser., Vol. 13, part 5, Nos. 1 and 2.) 


Macbride began publication of his Flora of Peru in 1936. It is an enormous under- 
taking, in many ways a pioneer’s task, to correlate the vast scattered literature and 
provide descriptions, keys, relevant synonymy and lists of specimens of all the flowering 
plants of so extensive a country as Peru and this flora is thus a discriminating com- 
pilation, making good use of previous work and assessing it soundly in the light of the 
author’s great experience, rather than a series of critical monographs, the preparation 
of which would have delayed completion beyond the limits of a life-time. No. 3 of 

art 5 deals with the families from Haloragacae to Convolvulaceae, including Araliaceae, 

ricaceae, Myrsinaceae, Loganiaceae, Gentianaceae (with Gentiana represented by 98 
species) and Apocynaceae. No. 2 of part 5 deals with the families Boraginaceae, 
Verbenaceae, Labiatae and Nolanaceae and is based largely upon the publications of 
Johnston, Moldenke and Epling. W. T. STEARN 


“Trises.”” By Judith M. Berrisford. 149 pp. Illus. (John Gifford Ltd.) 18s. 


This is, to my certain knowledge, at least the eighth book on irises in the English 
language to appear since the war. It might be thought, and rightly, that there is little 
fresh to be said about the cultivation of this valuable family of garden plants, but the 
author has found out what there is, and has said it gracefully in this useful little book. 
It seems to me that her passages on those sections of the genus, other than the pogon, 
are particularly helpful. There is a useful discussion of the cultivation of /ris unguicularis 
and its varieties. Incidentally it is incorrect to write of a “pale, pinky-lilac-coloured 
form with exceptionally large flowers’ as ‘Mrs. Butt’. The name of this variety is 
‘Walter Butt’. The use of the peat-garden for growing many species of American iris 
is considered, and various other small points, which I do not remember seeing in other 
books, receive attention. It is a little surprising finding a grower, living, as does the 
author, in North Wales, advocating the watering of tal] bearded irises in dry weather. 
I doubt if this has ever been found necessary in districts with a far lower rainfall, but 
this is typical of a number of unusual items mentioned in this pleasantly written little 
book, and experts as well as beginners, to whom it will be of great assistance, wil! find 
interest in it. MORTON 


Unexplained “Doubling”’ in Houttuyma cordata 
(A correction) 

In the above Note (R.H.S. Journat, March 1961), the inflorescence of Houttuynia 

was inadvertently compared to that of Hydrangea in which the conspicuous parts are 

in fact enlarged sepals, not bracts. The valid comparison is with Cornus kousa or with 


Poinsettia, in both of which the conspicuous parts are bracts. 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND 


The tents of this vol are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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RECO TRADE MARK 


ONE HAND GARDEN TRIMMERS 


Operated by either hand. Hollow ground 
Sheffield tool stee! biades. Attractive 
enamelied handies with green plastic grips. 
Biade length 6°. 


SWIVEL 
CUT 
LAWN 
EDGE 
TRIMMER 


Cuts both 
vertically and 
horizontally 
(see illustra- 
tions). 

A superb and 
original tool, 
Cuts where 
your mower 
cannot reach. 


75/- SPECIAL LIGHTWEIGHT ONE &: 
HAND GARDEN TRIMMERS 


ideal for ladies’ use. 
Biade length 54°. 


25/6 


DOUBLE LEVER 
PRUNING SHEARS 


Double lever action 

gives immensely 

powerful positive cut. 
Unique thumb 

ted safety lock with 7 
automatic release. 
Attractive green 

cushion grips Polished 
Sheffield biades. 


G | | 
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- ALL GREENSLEEVES TOOLS : 
ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIFE ? 
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IT CUTS BOTH WAYS 
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Obtainable from leading stores, iranmongers and horticy!turists or garden shops — : 
Fine WITCMEL & KING LIMITED OF sLoucH 
xi 


to 

1M. Queen 
Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother 


We publish annually the following Catalogues 


TREES & SHRUBS 
(price 1/6) 
Including Rhododendrons. Conifers, Climbers 
and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 


greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 
Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 


Please send us your reguest for those in which 
you may be Interested. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Cotologue should be 
d by for 1/6 and for 
Perennial Catalogue by | /-) 


Any not at present available will be sent when 


published. 
HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


SOMERSET EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


SOMERSET FARM INSTITUTE 
* 


One-year Course in General Commercial 
Horticulture 


* 


The Institute is the only Centre for one year 
horticultural courses in the South West Region, 
and possesses a well equipped commercial | 
horticultural department of 30 acres. Special | 
attention is given to intensive methods of crop 
production and the course leads to the National 
Certificate in Horticulture 


Most Local Education Authorities provide a 
generous remission of boarding foes according to 
financial circumstances, ul! details of the course 


and of financial aid for Somerset students are 
given in the Institute prospectus. 

Applications for the next course commencing 
on 25th September 1961, should be made to the 
Principal, Somerset Farm Institute, Cannington, 
near Bridgwater. 

W. J. DEACON, 
Chief Fducation Officer 


County Education Office, 
Trull Road, 
Taunton. 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE 


LIMITED 
offer 


FRUIT TREES & BUSHES 


renowned for quality and reliability 


* 


Only the very finest rootstock is used. Trees 
are obtainable on Malling-Merton root- 
stocks, and the tried and tested B.M. VII 
and 1X 

Beeches ana Limes of the highest quality 
are available, well suited for Hedging. 
Please write for Free Catalogue, informative 
and lucid, a real help. Pollination tables 
included 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE LID 


Fruit Nursery Dept. |. RH 


READY SHOR TL yy 


Send now for 
your copy of 


DOBBIE’S 


new illustrated 


ROSE and BULB 


CATALOGUE 


POST FREE 
on request. 
DOBBIE & CO LTD 


DEPT. R., 
EDINBURGH - 7 
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WILKINSON NOTCHED SHEAR \ '\ 
Chrome finished, rust-resistant ? 


blades; conveniently-angled 
beechwood handles. Price 50/- 


i/so Wilkinson Sword Shear, 42/6 
Ladies Shear, 40 

Long-Handled Edging Shear, 60 
Long-Handled Lawn Shear, 75 
From tronmongers, secdsmen 

and department stores, 


HOW'S THAT FOR 


-SWORDSMANSHIP! 


By Appotntment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
Sword Cutlera 
Wilkinson Sword Litd., London 


WIL SON 


makers of precision garden tools 


FOR YOUR SHOW BLOOMS IN 196! 


The New and SENSATIONAL 


“BIKINI” 


A ‘two-piece’ POLYTHENE Exhibition Vase 
for Show Blooms 


RENEW AND RESTOCK with the following advantages 
over the metal vase 


NO—Leaking; Tipping; Fading; Chipping; Denting; Rusting 


VES—Long Life; Simple Seorages Always looks New; Easy 
Packing; Uniformity in all sizes; improves Staging 


Send for a sample today 


Quantity prices on application 


C. SALES & SON (HORT. SUNDRIES) 
226 CHINGFORD MOUNT ROAD, LONDON, E.4. Tel.: SIL 1116 
Trade enquiries invited. Sizes: 12° x 44° « 5}” base (7/6) & 1/6 p.p. 
sf base (7/-) & 1/6 p.p. 
8° x 3° x S$” base (6/-) & 1/6 p.p. 


Many thousands already sold to Chrysanthemum & Dahlia Sho 
Enthusiasts 


(YOU'LL “SHOW” BETTER IN A BIKINI!) 
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WALTER 6. SLOCOCK, Ltd. 


for over 200 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 


WALTER A. WOOD 


AT HORSHAM 
GARDEN CENTRE 


is the first departmental store for 
gardeners in the country. 


WALTER A. WOOD CO. LTD. have 
long been pioneers of toil-less gardening 
The new GARDENERS GUIDE 
and HAND BOOK costs 3/6d. 
Yours for 1/6d. post free 


The 1961 Guide brings you a wealth of 
information whether you live within 
reach of the centre or not; as well as 
listing the most up to date garden mach- 
inery and products to date. If you 
prefer gardening the easy way, get the 
Gardeners Guide. 


Send 1/6d. only to 
WALTER A. WOOD CO. LTD. 


(Dept. R.H.S.) Bishopric, Horsham, Sussex. 
Telephone : Horsham 4351, Ext. 40 43, 


It’s easier to say 
CLAY’S 
than fertilizer 
and better too! 


The Experts choice since 
1864 for FLOWERS, 
FRUIT, VEGETABLES 

and LAWNS thrive on it. 
Can be used as a dry or 
liquid feed 
ECONOMICAL, 
INEXPENSIVE, 

EASY TO USE 


Cartons 1/9, 2/6 & 3/11 
34 ib. 7 tb. 141b. 28 Ib. 56 ib. 1 cwe. 
ba bag bag bag 


bag 
4/6 7/- 11/6 20/3 35/- 60/- 


FOR THE FINEST 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


(SAINT PAULIAS) 


Order with Confidence 
From 


W. C.WICRS LTD. 


(Specialist Growers) 
NOTTINGHAM 


22 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS THESE 
PAST 4 YEARS 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OVER 45 
FINEST VARIETIES WITH CULTURAL 


INSTRUCTIONS AND SELECTED NATURAL 
COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 6d. (3 « 2 Stamps). 


Please Note. 


Our Sales Season commences the end of April 
and finishes early October. 
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Reg. Des 
No, 854724 


What’s Alfred Allen’s 


SWING WATER CART 
got that makes it 


so efficient? 


Lightweight Easy tipping 
Strong welded tubular steel frame 
Heavily galvanised container 

Six sizes 15-50 gallons 

Solid or pneumatic rubber-tyred 
or unbreakable all-steel wheels. 


Stocked by Geo. Munro, Carters, Suttons 
and all good Horticultural Sundriesmen. 


ALFRED ALLEN 


ce: 23 Lawrence Lane € C2 Tel: MONarch 297 


Why rely on people to open and close 
your ventilators ? Have it done auto- 
matically by the AUTOVENT! This new 
electrically-powered device, sensitive to 
temperature changes, opens and closes 
the ventilators at the right moment. 
One AUTOVENT can operate up to ten 
normal-sized ventilators! 


Check these AUTOVENT features: 


Power: Motor will lift up to ten venti- 
lators. Operates from 240 volt mains 
electricity supply; consumes 4 amp 
while raising ventulators. 

Durebility: Constructed in non-rust 
materials housed wm aluminium casung 
with perspex cover. 

Reliability: Operates under the pre- 
cise contro! of its built-in thermostat, 
requires no maintenance. 


Flexibility: Normally left on ‘suto- 


From your Local Dealer or, in case of 
difficulty, from Findlay, Irvine Lrtd., 
Bog Road, Penicuik, near Edinburgh 
(manufacturers of the famous ‘Autoheat’ 
Greenhouse Heater). Trade enquiries 
welcomed. 

Please state in your order how many 
ventilators you wish to operate. 


metic bus can be demonstrated by Can be fitted to ex- 

ewit to ‘raise’ or ‘lower’. 

dione, controlled by simple adjusting isting mechanisms 
RETAIL PRICE 


wth terylene ‘cord Fully Guaranteed 
400 ibs), brass pulleys 

H.P. TERMS available 


| 
al60c 
4 | 
| automatic ventilation for larger greenhouses a = 
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RIVERS of 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH 


Established 1725 


Strawberry Plants 


Entered for certification by the 
Ministry of Agriculture 


Pot Plants 
18/- per doz., p. & c. 4/- 
120/- per 100, p. & c. 15/- 


Open Ground Runners 
8/6 per doz.,p.& 
60/- per 100, p. & c. incl. 


Cambridge Vigour, 
Cambridge Favourite, Royal 
Sovereign, Talisman 


Other varieties on application 


Thomas Rivers & Son, Ltd. 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 
Tel: 2338 


CONSERVATORIES 


GARDEN 
DENS... 


Garages, Greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of ai! descrip- 
tions. 

Hire purchase, terms 
available. 
Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 


Dept. 24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


Kettering Fibrous 
Turf Loam. 


Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand. 


Nottinghamshire 
Marl. 


John Innes Compost 


KETTERING 


Cactus Compost. 


Turf Renovator. 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
(formeriy KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 


15 STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


j Is split 3°/1° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by 
wires in 10-yd. rolls—49", 59” and 69” wide. 


IDEAL FOR SIGHT 
INE XPENSIVE PROOFING 
‘ OPEN WIRE 
GREENHOUSE on RON 
BLINDS, ETC. FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing and Gates. All types supplied and fixed 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Haze! and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
|| Tel.: 2164/5 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP"S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


FOR 
ARBORICULTURE 
TREE SURGERY 
FORESTRY 


All types of tree work carried out by fully 
trained staff. Inspections and reports made. 
Mobile and fully insured. 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


HALLAM ROAD, GODALMING, SURREY 
Tel.: Godalming 2406 


RUSTIC WEATHERBOARD 
As illustrated. Strong 6ft 
| long panels from 25,- 
CLOSEBOARD 
from 28/- 
DURABLE 
INTERWOVEN 
from 13/- 
All creosoted and carriage paid 250 mis 
TOP-GRADE WATTLE HURDLES 


6ft. long hazel from 11/9 Willow from 13/6 
Carriage paid 150 miles. 6/- surcharge for less than 
4 panels. 


Send for New Free Lists. Easy Terms 


All types of GARAGES, SHEDS, Sun Lounges, 
| Greenhouses, Ladders, Tubs, Gates, etc. 

| VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS LIMITED 

| 


(Dept. R), Barkham Road, Wokingham, Berks 


TUNBRIDGE 
ROSE SPECIALISTS 


| 

for over ninety years. Our illustrated Rose 
| Catalogue, gladly sent on request, describes some 
| 


of the best among modern varieties of bush and 
floribunda as well as many old favourites which, 
have proved their worth. 


ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS LTD. 


Summervale Nurseries, Eridge Road, 
Tunbridge Wells 


| 
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No 
Painting 


Low 
Upkeep 
Costs 


cH WHITEHOUSE 


Write for free illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses 
for all purposes and Summer Houses 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 
Phone: FRANT Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


BRYANT’S 


The World’s Finest Greenhouse Heaters 
FOR SATISFACTION AND SUCCESS 


Copper for long life 
Catalogue FREE 


P. J. BRYANT, 138 FOREST ROAD, FISHPONDS, BRISTOL, ENG. Tel.: 65-4016 


ALL-CEDAR GREENHOUSES = 
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RURAL INTERLAGE 
The QUALITY FENCING 


Only best seasoned 
timber used. 
This fencing 
WILL LAST 
Also Wattle, Osier. 
Hurdles, Chestnut 
Fencing, Gates, 
Arches, etc. 
LISTS FREE from: 
Dept. (R), 


DAVIDS RURAL 15 MORETON ST., 
LONDON, S.W.! 
INDUSTRIES LTD (Tate Gollery 8332) 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the summer and 
autumn months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure 


G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 


IRISH 
MOSS PEAT 


Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 
Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moisture absorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


PARHAM 
PULBOROUGH SUSSEX 


Furniture, Pictures, NeeEDLEWORK AND 
FLOWERS IN ELIZABETHAN House 


Open to visitors by permission of the Hon. Clive 
Pearson on Suns. Weds. Thurs. & Aug. Bank 
Holiday from 2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. Admission 2/6. 


Walled garden, pleasure grounds, greenhouses, 
open to visitors on Weds. & Thurs. | p.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Admission 1/-. 


Road A283 between Pulborough and Storrington. 


BOOKS 


BOTANY, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT 
CULTURE, GARDENS & GARDENING 
New publications supplied. A large selection of 
second-hand and rare volumes in stock. Agents 
for publications of the Natural History Museum 
and the Ray Society. Please write for free catalogue. 
Recent Ray Society publication: 

Dennis, British Cup Fungi 
With 40 coloured plates. £4 post extra 


BERNARD QUARITCH LTD 
Antiquarian booksellers since 1847 


11 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GARDENERS...... TAKE NOTE! 


FOIL... 


prevents bites from all insects in gardens, 
woods, fields. It is pleasant, harmless to 
skin and eyes, and it is efficient. 
1/9d a bottle, post & packing 9d 
or 3 bottles for 6/6d inclusive 
From: R. C. GREEN, LTD. 
Chemists 


187a Brompton Rd., London, S.W.3 
Tel.: KEN 2069 


KENTSTONE 


paving and walling 


Colour brochure and Stockist list 
available on request 


REDLAND TILES LTD 
Castle Gate, Reigate, Surrey 


A DIVISION OF THE REDLAND HOLDINGS GROUP 


HENRY SPENCER AND SONS 
will sell by auction 


FINE GARDEN STATUARY 
on Thursday, 6th July 1961, at 
HOLBECK MANOR, LINCOLNSHIRE 
for Neal Green Esq. 


Illustrated catalogues 1/- each. 


From; Henry Spencer and Sons, Auctioneers, 20 
The Square, Retford, Notts, (Tel. $31/2), 
91 Bridge Street, Worksop (Tel. 3347/8), 
4 Paradise Street, Sheffield (Tel. 25206/7). 
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Proceedings of the Third World Orchid 
Conference 1960 


This report, which was published in January 1961, contains ail the 
papers delivered at the Conference as well as a number of others which 
could not be read by their authors. It also contains numerous illus- 
trations in colour and black and white, and is a valuable work for 
all Orchid Growers. 


Price £2 2s. Od. post free. U.S.A. $6 


The Rhododendron Handbook, 1956 


This edition was completely revised and is published in two volumes. 
Part one deals with species, each one of which is given a short 
description as well as having its category for hardiness given and having 
its value as a garden plant assessed. Part two contains the Rhodo- 
dendron Stud Book, a list of Hybrid Rhododendron usually available 
and lists of deciduous and Japanese and evergreen Azaleas. 


Price 12s. 6d. each volume, by post 13s. 6d. 


Obtainable from THE SECRETARY, 
THe Royat HorTICULTURAL Society, VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Are there any POTHOLES or worn places 
in your PATHS, DRIVE or FORECOURT ? 


Then Repair or Resurface with MENDAROAD, 
the simple self-applied Asphaltic material which 
can be Laid Cold with ordinary garden tools. ye 
Each bag is a complete unit providing a hard Ree ae 
impervious surface ready for immediate use. > 
RESURFACE WITH MENDAROAD 

Packed in 4 cwt. bags. 


PRICES: For single cwt., 32/6; not less than 3 cwt., 30/6 per cwt.; not less than 
6 cwt., 28/- per cwt. Carriage paid England and Wales only 


1 cwt. repairs approximately 6 average size potholes or resurfaces approximatley 
40 sq. ft. at + in thickness. 


DO IT YOURSELF—AT A QUARTER THE COST WITH 


GEO. A. WEBSTER & CO., 3 Buckingham Place, S.W.1 


Established 1899 Tate Gallery 8933 
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ESCALLONIA 


Evergreen shrubs suitable for informal hedges or 
specimen plants. For sunny positions. Easily grown. 


C. FP. BALL. Large glossy leaves and true 
scarlet flowers. 

DON. — RADIANCE. Stiff habited. Large 

ich pink flowers. 

DONARD SE EDLING. Creamy pink flowers, 
graceful arching branches. 

GLORY OF DONARD. Another graceful 
shrub with small bright red flowers. 

PEACH BLOSSOM. Pale pink flowers. Large 
shiny leaves. 

All available at 8/6 to 10/6 each. Full catalogue 1/6 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
Park Road Nurseries, eingsten, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


BAMBOO CANES 
Allper A. Thin 8B. Med C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 
100 s.d s. d. s. d s 
12in $ 6 5 6 7 6 10 0 
18 in S$ 6 6 6 10 0 12 6 
2 fe. 6 6 7 6 12 6 15 0 
24 fc. 7 6 10 0 15 0 20 0 
3 fe. 11 6 15 0 20 0 25 0 
4 fe. 15 0 20 0 30 0 40 0 
5 fe. 40 0 50 0 55 0 60 0 
6 fc. 50 0 55 0 60 0 70 0 
7 ft. 60 0 65 0 70 0 80 0 
8 fe. 65 0 70 0 80 0 90 0 
10 fe. 70 0 80 QO 90 0 100 0 


Orders over £5 carriage paid. Un 
for freight. C.W.O 


Less than 100 supplied at pro-rata rates 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BOOMIN, CORNWALL 


a 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES, LTD. 


Hailsham, Sussex 
Telephone 454 


ROSES 


Special Collections of 
Hybrid Tea and Floribunda Roses 
52/6 for 12. 6 for 27/- 


Carriage paid for C.W.O. 
Send for our List. 


Post free 


THE 
MARK LANE SEED COMPANY 


DUTCH BULBS 


Wholesale Catalogue available to the 
Trade, of Top Grade Bulbs for Autumn 
Planting 
Cyclamen and other Pot Plant Seeds 
our speciality 


219 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Survus ROSES 
RHODODENDRONS 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


* 
PLEASE ASK FOR LISTS 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.; Ascot 96 


Your Specialist 
Bookshop 
Secondhand books bought 
and sold or part exchanged 
Overseas enquiries weicome. 


LANDSMAN’S POSTAL BOOKSHOP 


Every book on Gardening 

1961 Catalogue 1/6 (refundable) 
including Farming, Forestry, Bee- 
keeping 

Monthly Book Reviews Issued 


LANDSMAN’S BOOKSHOP 


Llangollen, Denbs., N. Wales. Tel. Llangollen 3300 


pre fae 0: 
BORDERS 
from, Woolworths, Boots, Co-ops, 


and all Hardware and Seed Stores. 


PLANTOIDS LTD., BROMLEY, KENT 
A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


Godfreys 


for garden 
machinery 


The mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchiey, Kent 
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WELGRO 


the safe 
natural feed 
for all plants 


WELGRO Liquid Manure Concentrate 
gives the keen gardener an all-purpose 
liquid manure he can use freely and 
economically. WELGRO is a natural 
balanced plant food—-in handy powder 
form completely soluble in water — 
that feeds through leaves and roots. 
WELGRO acts quickly on even the 
poorest soils, correcting soil deficiencies 
and ensuring vigorous sturdy growth 
of fruit, flowers, vegetables and lawns. 


MAKES 


Simply add to your watering can. 
Nothing easier! Nothing so good! 


WELGRO HAS THE HIGHEST 
NUTRIENT VALUE OF ANY LIQUID 
MANURE CONCENTRATE ON THE 
MARKET. 

60%, TOTAL NUTRIENTS 


Fruiting. 
15% Nitrogen—Essentia! for growth. 


30%, Phosphates — For sturdiness and 2/6 pack (makes up to 150 


gallons liquid manure) ob- 
tainable everywhere, Also 


15%, Potash—For health, colour and flavour. 4b. tin 21/-. 


PLUS 7 Extra Minerals (Trace Elements) — 
Magnesium, Iron, Copper, Manganese, Zinc, 
Boron, Molybdenum—all essential to healthy 
plant life. 

PLUS Special Penetrant (GF55) ensures plants 
absorb maximum nutrients quickly and com- 
pletely through roots and leaves. 


Everything grows well with 


WELGRO 


ULVIR LIMITED - BOREHAM WOOD - HERTS, Pioneers of Liquid Feeding for over 20 yeart 


Ask for WELGRO at all 
garden and hardware shops, 
Boots, and Woolworth 
Stores. In case of difficulty 
send direct for carriage 
paid despatch. 


The Richest and Cheapest Al- 
purpose Liquid Manure Concen- 
trate. 
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ESCALLONIA 


Evergreen shrubs suitable for informal hedges or 
specimen plants. For sunny positions. Easily grown. 


C. F. BALL. Large glossy leaves and true 
scarlet flowers 

DON RADIANCE. Stiff habited. Large 

ch pink flowers 

DON. ‘nD SEEDLING. Creamy pink flowers, 
graceful arching branches 

GLORY OF DONARD. Another graceful 
shrub with small bright red flowers 

PEACH BLOSSOM, Pale pink flowers. Large 
shiny leaves 

All available at 8/6 to 10/6 each. Full catalogue 16 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 | 


BAMBOO CANES 
Allper A. Thin B. Med C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 
100 s.d s. d s. d s.d 
12in 5 0 5 6 7 6 1 0 
18 in 5 6 6 6 10 0 12 6 
2 fe. 6 6 7 6 12 6 1 0 
24 fe 7 6 10 0 15 0 20 0 
3 ft 11 6 15 0 20 25 0 
4 fe. 15 0 20 0 30 0 40 0 
5 fe 40 0 0 0 55 0 60 0 
6 ft 50 0 55 0 60 0 70 0 
7 ft 60 0 65 0 70 :(«~O 80 0 
8 ft 65 0 70 O 8 0 90 0 
10 fr 70 0 80 0 y 100 
Orders over £5 carriage pa £5 ad 6 

for freight if 
Less than 100 sups dats es 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE co. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL | 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES, LTD. 


Hailsham, Sussex 
Telephone 454 


ROSES 


Special Collections of 
Hybrid Tea and Floribunda Roses 
for 12. 6 for 27/- 


Carriage paid for C.W.O. 


Send for our List. Post free 


THE 
MARK LANE SEED COMPANY 


DUTCH BULBS 


Wholesale Catalogue available to the 
Trade, of Top Grade Bulbs for Autumn 
Planting 
Cyclamen and other Pot Plant Seeds 
our speciality 


219 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


SHRUB ROSES 
RH ODODENDRONS 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


* 
PLEASE ASK FORLISTS 
* 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beoutiful nursery in the country 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


Your Specialist 
Bookshop 

Secondhand books bought 

and sold or part exchanged | 
Overseas enquiries welcome. | 


LANDSMAN’S POSTAL BOOKSHOP 


Every book on Gardening 

1961 Catalogue 1/6 (refundable) 
including Farming, Forestry, Bee- 
keeping 

Monthly Book Reviews Issued 


LANDSMAN’S BOOKSHOP 


Llangollen, Denbs., N. Wales. Tel. Llangollen 3300 


FOR LAWNS 7: 
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from, Woolworths, Boots, Co-ops 
and ali Hardware and Seed Stores 


PLANTOIDS LTD., BROMLEY, KENT 
A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


Godfreys 


for garden 
machinery 


The mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchliey, Kent 
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MAKES 
GALLONS, 


VEL 


ANUEP 
NCENT 


the safe 
natural feed 
for all plants 


WELGRO Liquid Manure Concentrate 
gives the keen gardener an all-purpose 
liquid manure he can use freely and 
economically. WELGRO is a natural 
balanced plant food—in handy powder 
form completely solubie in water — 
that feeds through leaves and roots. 
WELGRO acts quickly on even the 
poorest soils, correcting soil deficiencies 
and ensuring vigorous sturdy growth 
of fruit, flowers, vegetables and lawns. 
Simply add to your watering can. 
Nothing easier! Nothing so good! 


WELGRO HAS THE HIGHEST 
NUTRIENT VALUE OF ANY LIQUID 
MANURE CONCENTRATE ON THE 
MARKET. 
60%, TOTAL NUTRIENTS 
30%, Phosphates — For sturdiness and 2/6 pack (makes up to 150 
gallons liquid manure) ob- 
% Nitrogen—Essential for growth. 
15%, Potash—For health, colour and flavour. 
PLUS 7 Extra Minerals (Trace Elements) — Ask for WEI GRO at all 
Magnesium, Iron, Copper, Manganese, Zinc, a 
Boron, Molybdenum—all essential to healthy garden and hardware shops, 
plant life. Boots, and Woolworth 
Special Penetrant (GF55) plants Stores. In case of difficulty 
a maximum nutrients quickly and com- ; ti 
pletely through roots and leaves. 


Everything grows well with 


The Richest and Cheapest All- 
Cc. purpose Liquid Manure Concen- 
trate. 


ULVIR LIMITED - BOREHAM WOOD - HERTS. Pioneers of Liquid Feeding for over 20 years 
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BOTTLE 
GOOSEBERRIES 


NOW! 


Bottle the fruits of the season in prime condition— 
gooseberries, raspberries, eurrants—all the good- 
ness of the summer for you to enjoy in the 
winter. 


And there's no simpler 
way than with ordinary 
jam jars and Snap 
Closures, the safe, cer- 
tain method requiring 
no skill and costing but 
a few coppers per jar. 


Obtainable from all hardware stores or from 
PLANTOIDS LTD. BROMLEY, KENT 
GRAHAM COMPANY 


Printed by Speltisw.0de. Ballantyne « Co, Ltt., London and Colchester 
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